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KM Lenten Aspiration 


TO KNOW the will of God and how to do it: the deepest 
meanings in life’s experiences: how to be brave, yet humble: weak, 
yet strong: how to endure trial, yet keep sweet: how to use time 
to the best advantage: how to select between apparently conflicting 
opportunities of service: how to love God more and more: and 
to think no uncharitable thoughts and to say no uncharitable things 
of my brethren. 

TO FEEL a quickened conscience: a greater hate for evil and 
a greater love for good: a deeper sympathy with the sorrows and a 
greater joy in the happiness of mankind: the never-tiring, calm 
insistence of my better self towards right and duty: not the fear 
of God but the love of Christ constraining me. 

TO DO the best that human endeavor can render at all times 
and in all places: not as in the sight of men but as in the sight 
of God: freely, without favor: frankly, without reserve: hopefully, 
without gloom: trustfully, without doubt: so that Jesus, my Master, 


may add his smile and benediction. 
EDWIN W. BISHOP 
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What the War is Doing for 


Japan 


The master carpenter of the village, 
Kichizo, a man very good-hearted, honest, 
but too fond of saké in his entire lifetime, 
was muth liked aiid patrofiized by Major 
General Oda, father of thé junior captain 
who so distinguished himself during the 
attack on Port Arthur. This is related 
of General Oda and Kichizo. The gen- 
eral offered him of his favorite saké. 

‘“*Drink, my dear fellow,’’ he said. 

‘My lord, I have given up drinking,” 
replied Kichizo. 

; “What! You have given up drink- 
ing! 

“Yes, my lord.”’ 

“Well! That is the last thing I would 
have expected of you! Take a cup and 
drink to Japan’s victory.” 

** My lord, I have stopped drinking.” 

**Do you mean it? ” 

“Yes, my lord, but let me pour out a 
cup for you.” 

‘Well, then, give meacup. It is well 
for such a rough and simple fellow as 
you to wait on an old soldier like me. My 
good fellow, you remember when you 
were threatened with death for your habit 
of drinking, and even when a pistol was 
pointed at your breast you said you would 
not give it up even to save your life. 
What is there in the world then that has 
made you give it up?”’ 

“You know, my lord,” replied Kichizo ; 
‘thirteen of the lads who were appren- 
ticed to me and who are under my pa- 
tronage, have been called away to the 
front. Of these eight have wives and 
children, and it is my duty that I look 
after these helpless ones, so how, my lord, 
can I spend my time and money in drink- 
ing now?”’—Yone Noyuchi, Correspond- 
ence of the Transcript. 


Cantankerousness is worse than _hetero- 
doxy.—Talhbot’s Life of Armstrong. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. : 











A HALF-HOUR SERVICE OF EVENING PRAYER, with 
organ music, is held each week day, except Saturday, 
at 4.30 p. M., in the Ceutral Congregational Church, 
corner Newbury and Berkeley Streets, Boston. A gen- 
eral invitation to these services is heartily given. The 
church is open from two to five orclock. except on 
Saturdays. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Q@bject: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains char and missi ries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in | ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
ye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

pat. 


Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the seciety at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropes Treasurer. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASFEMBLY —The fourth 
annual meeting of the Congregational Summer Assein- 
bly will be held in Frankfort, Mich , Aug 2-23, 1905. 
The program will have the tollowing divisions: 

1. Conference on “ The Social Mission of Christian- 
ity,” Aug. 2-7, conducted by Dr. H. C. Herring of 
Omaha, President of the Assembly. Other speakers 
will be: Dr. Washington Gladden, Pres. Joseph H. 
George, Miss Mary E. McDowell, Dr. R. J. Bennett 
and, it is hoped, Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago. 

2. School of Inductive Bible Study, Aug. 8-18, on 
“The Acts of the Aposties,” conducted by Prof. Ed- 
ward I. Besworth of Oberlin. The morning Bible 
Studies will be followed by lectures on eCbhid Life 
and Culture,” by Pres. E. C. Lancaster of Olivet, and 
on “ Psychology’s Hints fer Life,” by Pres. Henry C. 
King of Oberlin. 

3. Evangelistic Conference Ang. 19-23, conducted by 
a member of the National Evangelistic Committee. It 
is expected that Dr. Hillis and Dr. Dawson will address 
this conference. Other speakers will be: Dr. C. A. 
Vincent, Dr. J. R. Nichols, Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, 
Rev. William Ewing, Rev. Howard Murray Jones and 
Rev. Henry Stauffer. 

4. Evening Lectures and Entertainments, Sermons 
and Addresses will be given during the Assembly by 
the above speakers and the following: Dr. Frank New- 
hall White. Dr. W. F. McMillen, Pres. J. Edward Kir- 
bye, Dr. Sydney Strong, Dr. James M. Campbell and 
others 

5. Athletics and Recreation will be under the direc- 
tion of Rev, E. A. King of Sandusky,O. Every after- 
noon and all of Saturdays will be devoted to outdoor 
life, pleasure and recreation. 

Frankfort is on the northeast shore of Lake Michi- 
yan, in the midst of hills and valleys.and lovely inland 
akes. The whole region is conducive to health and 
enjoyment, and no more fitting place could be found. 
There are excellent boarding houses and hotels, one 
of them among the finest in the state. Expenses, in- 
<huding admission, need not be more than one dollar 
per dav, or even less, but acconrmodations may be had 
as good as desired. Railroad and boat rates will be 
the same as to other resorts, about one-half the usual 





fare. 
For programs and full information pon any point 
address, 
Rev. J. dH. HULL, Manager, Frankfort, Mich. 
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ter Music 


SON 


MARZO, EDUARDO 
Jesus Lives! (Violin Obligato.) 


\ ANTHEMS 
MARZO, EDUARDO 
11,370. He is Risen! He is Risen! So- 
prano Solo and Chorus. Pe | 
Melodious and genial and not difficult. 


NEIDLINCER, W. H. 

11,380. Lift up Your Voices Now! Bari- 
tone Selo and Chorus 16 
Written in brilliant style, and effective for 

either quartet or chorus. 


PARKER, HORATIO 
11,372. I Shall not Die, but Live. Bari- 
tone Solo and Chorus. -16 
Strong in conception and workmanship, dig- 
nified yet vigorous, and of true churchly spirit. 


SCHNECKER, P. A. 


11,345. Angels Roll the Rock Away. 
For 6 Voices (2 Sopranos, z Altos, Tenor and 


o 


$8). 
Written in six parts throughout, and particu- 
larly full and rich for chorus work. 


High Voice in E-flat (E-flat—a-flat). 
flat (KF) ). 
A singable and melodious church-song, working up to a spirited climax. 





! 


ng. 
| In a marked rhythm, re-enforced Ty the 


Low Voice in B-flat (b-flat— 


CAROLS 
CLOUCH-LEICHTER, H. 
11,374. Amen! Amen! 
sional for Voices in Unison.) ‘ 
11,373. Life Eternal. (Easter Processional.) .10 
two dignified and stately processionals, of 
great breadth, yet firm in rhythm. 
LOUD, A. F. 
11,349. od Hath Sent His Angels. 10 
Simple in style, and might be nsed as a short 
and easy anthem. 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
11,358. Day of Resurrection. 10 
Welcome, Happy Morning! 


(Easter Proces- 


1 : 
| (Voices in Unison.) 10 


Breathe a true carol spirit, free in melody and 
harmony. 
No. 2 makes a spirited processional. 


NEVIN, GEORCE B. 
11,344. The Triumph of the Ki 


sturdy impulse of the melody. 


CANTATAS 


Christ Triumphant 
BY H. CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 


A masterly work, free and modern in struc- 


ture, for four solo voices, chorus and organ. 
The time required for performance is thirty . 
minutes. .60 


Victory 
BY H. J. STEWART 
A short Cantata in close accord with the joy- 
ous Character of Easter-tide. It can take the place 


of the usual anthem and has solos for soprano or 
tenor and baritone or mezzo-soprano. .30 


Copies of the above sent for examination 
Send for our complete catalogue of Easter music 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


C. H. Ditson & Co., New York 


J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 


Order of your home dealer or the above houses 





The Roman Catholic and American 
Revised Bibles Compared 


THE COULD 
PRIZE ESSAYS 


Auspices Bible Teachers Training School 


JUDGES 


Whitelaw Reid 

Robert W. Rogers 

_ Walter Q. Scott 

Talcott Williams 

Ast Prize, $1,000, - - wonbya en Se 

i ed § won by a New Englan¢ 

2d Prize, $500, 2 Cong regationalist 

3d Prize, #250, won by a New York Episcopalian 

In press—ready March 15th, 1905 

Advance orders, 50 cents. With THE BIBLE 
RECORD (Monthly) for one year, $1.00. 
Address 

Wilbert W. White, 541 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


M. W. Jacobus 
H. M. MacCracken 
F. L. Patton 








SELF AND SEX SERIES - 


Subjects that should be understood by —— 
person and information properly given whic 
should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Comurended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. meat! 
‘What a Tome Boy Woman 
Ought to Know. Bra 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband 
. ‘Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
ee Ought to Know. 
b4 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
Ly Mre. Mary Wood-Allen,M.D., 
nd Mrs. Emina P. A. Drak 
What a Young Girl ¢ 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman 
N Ought to Know. 
What a Tome Wife 
y Ought to Know. 


‘What a Woman of 45 
ught to Know. 
tfree, Table ofcontents free. @ 
I guages. These books are 
being translated into seven languages in Asiaand 


lM @1 per copy. 
In Other 


@ several in Europe. Now : in Swedish ,—aM 
Young Boy, Young Husband, Aa Girl, Young Bens 


Mum Wife; price $1.25 each, post free. In Duteh, 


Young Man, Young Husband, Man of 45,Woman 
of 45; price $1 each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 


Vir Publishing Co., yoo Pite., 

~W FANNY 
CROSBY’S 

Bells at Bvening 


and other verses 
WITH A HISTORY OF HER LIFE. 
Beautifully bound, 50c., postpaid. 
. All Profit Paid to Miss Crosby. 
We pay her a regular salary; but you should help her too. 
ANE BIGLOW & MAIN COQ., New York and Chicago. 

















A New Lenten Edition of 


Love-Watch 


By W. A. KNIGHT 


| 
| 


The 
| 


Thousands of copies of this charming 
little Lenten story will doubtless be called 
for this year, as last, and in anticipation 
of the demand we are preparing a new 
edition with an attractive cover design 
in passion flowers. 


Price 40 cts. net. Paper edition, 20 cts. net. 


The Christian Endeavor World says: 


“*THe LovE-WATCH’ is @ singularly beautiful, 
sympathetic and altogether charming picture of the 
home in Bethany, the love-watch when Jesus does 
not come as usual from the city, the search for him, 
and what was seen. The scenes of those sorrowful 
days are made unforgetably real to the reader, and 
the impression left by the little book is wholly. 
sweet and uplifting.” 


A New Edition of 


The Song of 
Our Syrian Guest 


By THE SAME AUTHOR 


Nearly 30,000 of this remarkable little 
book in its various forms have been sold. 

We have a new edition in preparation 
from the same sheets as the illustrated 
50-cent edition, but without the illustra- 
tions and with a less expensive, though 
very attractive, cloth cover. This we 
shall sell at 35 cts. net. 

The illustrated edition we still have at 
50 ets., and pamphlet editions at 5 cts. 
and 10 cts. each. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





FoO® all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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NICKEL PLATE ROAD’s NEW TOURIST SLEEP- 
ING CARS.—If you expect to take advantage of the 
low colonist rates to the Pacific Coast and the far 
West, write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass., for full particulars re- 
garding their splendid tourist sleeping cars. They 
afford a comfortable journey at a very low cost. 


FoR AN ARTIST’S DINING-ROooM.—The artistic | 


housekeeper will welcome with delight the unique 
Buffet described by the Paine Furniture Company 
in their announcement today. Nothing could be 
simpler than the outline of this little serving 
dresser, yet it is the embodiment of good taste. 
The two deep drawers, with the long top and the 
‘quaint, quadrant-shaped shelf at each end, give 
more space than is at first apparent. 


VERY Low CoLONIST RATES via the Nickel 
Plate Road to principal California and North Pa- 
cific Coast points. Also very low rates to many 
other points in Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Utah. On sale every day to 
May 15. Special one-way settlers’ rates to many 
points in Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Manitoba on sale each Tuesday during March and 
April. For full information write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND WASH- 
INGTON.—Personally conducted six-day tours to 
‘Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington via 
Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New York on 
Saturdays, March 11 and 25, April 22, and May 6. 
Tickets, covering transportation Boston to New 
York and return and necessary expenses from New 
York, will be soid at rate of $46 from Boston. 
Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including one 
and three-fourths days’ board at Chamberlin Hotel, 
and good to return within six days, will be sold at 
rate of $27 from Boston. Passengers will leave 
Boston on Fridays, March 10, 24, April 21 and 
May 5. For itineraries and full information apply 
to George M. Roberts, P. A. N. E. D., 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


LIFE GUARDS.—The Life Guards are two regi- 
ments of cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, and every 
loyal British heart is proud of them. Not only the 
king’s household, but yours, ours, everybody’s, 
should have its life guards. The need of them is 
especially great when the greatest foes of life, dis- 
eases, find allies in the very elements as colds, in 
fluenza, catarrh, the grip and pneumonia do in the 
stormy month of March. The best way that we 
know of to guard against these diseases is to 
strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla— 
the greatest of all life guards. It removes the con- 
ditions in which these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigor and tone to all the 
vital organs and functions, and imparts a genial 
warmth to the blood. Remember, the weaker the 
system, the greater the exposure to disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 


PROGRESS OF A NATIONAL INSTITUTION.—The 
twenty-ninth annual statement of The Prudential 
of Newark, N. J., shows the company to be stron- 
ger financially and in public confidence than ever 
before. They issued and paid for in new insurance 
during the year over $312,000,000, which is the 
largest of any single year’s results in the com- 
pany’s history. The number of policies in force 
has been increased by over 500,000, bringing the 
total number of policies in force up to nearly 
6,000,000. During the year The Prudential paid 
to policy-holders over $13,000,000. When changes 
are made in policy contracts or rates which result 
in increased liberality to the insured, The Pruden- 


itial always makes such changes retroactive wher- 


ever it is practicable to do so, and as a result of this 
policy they last year paid to holders of old policies 
over $5,000,000. The complete schedule of bonds 
owned by The Prudential shows the securities to 
be of the highest gride. Altogether the statement 
is an unusually satis{astory one to the company and 
its policy holders. 


A WARNING —To feel tired after exertion is one 
thing; to feel tired before is another. Don’t say the 


latter is laziness—it isn’t; but it’s a sign that the sys- 


tem lacks vitality, is running down, and needs the 
tonic effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It’s a warning, 
too—and sufferers should begin taking Hood’s at once. 
Buy a bottle today. 


INVESTORS :— 


SEATTLE LOANS from 5% to 6% net 


The safest and most profitable field for investment. 
Choice loans on income business and residence property 
negotiated for non-resident investors. 

eattle is destined to be a great commercial and 
manufacturing city and has the best harbor on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and realty values are advancing rapidly. 
Highest local and Eastern references given. 

Orrespondence solicited. 

JOHN C. POWELL, 

Real Estate, Mortgage Loans and Investments, 

511 Bailey Building, Seattle, Washington. 
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RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a spec — 1 octet is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remit 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change 87 address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
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read the Brierley Books? If 
you haven’t, begin at once by 
ordering his latest 


COMMON LIFE 
$1.40 net. By mail $1.52 


and you will thank us for call- 
ing attention to it. 





THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 


2 and 3 Bible House, : New York 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five Y~ (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Are You Capable of earning a good salary? We 
need at once Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and Tech. 
nical men to fill positions paying #1, Write 
for bow klet and state — desired. Hapgoods, Suite 
511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Successful Clergyman is at liberty to accept 
the pastorate of a church where he can divide his time 
between church and literary work. Small salary accept- 
able. Address Literary, 10, care The Congregationatist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Wanted, a few gentlemen and ladies to 
complete a party for four weeks’ trip in Julyand ys 
Inexpensive. For particulars address Rev. Robert 
Bryant, 517 N. Court Street, Rockford, Ill. 


If You Wish to Sell, purchase at a reduced price 
or exchange standard reference books and standard 
authors like the Century, Stoddard lectures, Hastings, 
the New International incyclopedia and Britannica, 
Mark Twain’s works, etc., etc.. new or slightly worn, 
for cash or easy payments, write to Boo! Exchange, 
10, care The Congreg gationalirt, Boston, Mass. 


A Young Clergyman,a Ph. D., and well equipped 
for modern church work, would likea position wit 
progressive Congregational church, preferably within 
100 miles of Boston. References. Address Rev., Box 
523, Rockport, Mass. 


Well-known Construction Company desires 
a good inside business man. Investment required in 
first- mortgage, interest- paying bonds. Rated $200,000; 
net assets $500,000. Business Opportunity Uo.,1 Union 
Square, N. Y. 


An Old, successful, dividend-paying automobile man- 
ufacturing company desires »usiness man and treasurer 
investing $25,000 to 850,000. High standing, nationa 
banks and mercantile agencies. Business Opportunity 
Co., 1 Union Square, N. ¥. 


Private Secretary desired te ad the president of a 
large New York company. Must be an able executive 
man of gentlemanly presence, reliable and competent. 
Stenography not required. Salary $2,590. The above 
president is now in the South, but will return in two 
weeks. He has commissioned us to find him a man. 
Other positions on file. Write with full particulars to 
Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Leanaied Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 








In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cents net 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

Already several pastors are thus using the 
volume with satisfactory results. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 eents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—Ros- 
ERT E. SPEER, én the Record of Christian Work. 


The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 

1s.— The E: iner, London. 
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BOSTON 
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CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training Shoal for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian wm eee to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
ites ounce Siewontan’ SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. 
Sept. 27, 1905. y > THE DEAN. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N,. BEACH, President. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Ghanoes for self- 
help. 89th year omer k Sept. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to Pro ECK WITH, Cor. Sec. 











MAssac HUSETTS, LOWELL, 


Rogers Hall School iY Ma bi 

For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, c GA! | AUIS 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grou Golf, : ins 
Beskot Bail, Tennis, Field Hockey, Hecccbaal 


Mrs. E.P.UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Th. 

















One of the greatest annoyances the 
particular housekeeper finds in living 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 

earnestness of boys. : wk 
The many conside ations ot a boy’slife - yk - Sn h l l " 

at school form the text of a pamphlet in a smo y city 1S t at t jks ustre ot 

that has — written about ROCK 

RIDGE HAL _ a a it may not ie - = ° 

fluence a selection in favor of this + | a b ~ ~ | ll d 

school, it will be read with interest by acr furniture soon ecomes C u an 1S 

all who are impressed with the equip- 

ment and methods that are essential for 


a thoroughly modern preparatory school. j lost in a smutty haze. A thick suds of 


This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous puyecd rraphic re productions, de- 


scribes both by word and picture many Ivory Soap in lukewarm water and a 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 


interest of the school's surroundings : soft cloth will make it bright again with 
Dr. C. R. WHITE, Principal, , : 

small labor. Ordinary soaps are too 
harsh but the Ivory Soap is fitted for 
ali such special uses, because it is pure 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











and mild, yet effective. 
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Event and Comment 


NDER favoring skies, in the presence 
of the largest throng ever gathered 
in the capital, President Roosevelt took 
the oath of office 
A New Administration March 4, and as- 
sumed authority in the name of the peo- 
ple. He will have for councilors in his 
Cabinet several men whom he inherited 
from the McKinley régime and more 
whom he has invited in, Mr. Cortelyou, 
who formerly was head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, returning 
to take the Post Office Department, where 
his superior executive capacities and high 
moral qualities will find ample room for 
working reform. Seldom has the transi- 
tion from one Administration to another 
been made with less jolting or friction. 
Never since the days of James Monroe 
has there been less partisan feeling in 
the country and more general indorse- 
ment of an Executive by men of all par- 
ties and all sections. It is clear that 
during the next four years there is to be 
fighting between the Senate and the Pres- 
ident, between the conservative wing of 
the Republican party and its radical and 
progressive wing led by the President, 
and that a similar contest is to go on in 
the party of the Opposition. Out of the 
fray one figure bids fair to emerge and 
gain most in prestige and power—the 
President. In response to a message of 
congratulation from Baptist ministers of 
Philadelphia, the President said: ‘‘God 
give me grace and strength. I will do 
right as He gives me grace to see it.’’ 


N LESS than a thousand words the 

President made known his message 
to the people, in an impersonal form, 
with practically no personal 
pledges, preferring rather to 
assume that he was like unto all the 
people in their perplexity and keen sense 
of responsibility. What he needs we 
need. Having received so much from 
‘*the Giver of Good,”’ he thinks it will be 
our fault if we fail as a nation. Strong 
in power we wish peace, but it is the 
‘*peace of justice, the peace of righteous- 
ness.”” ‘‘No weak nation that acts man- 
fully and justly should ever have cause 
to fear us, and no strong Power should 
ever be able to single us out for insolent 
aggression.’’ Our domestic problems we 
need to face in a serious mood, ‘‘ neither 
hiding from ourselves their gravity nor 
fearing to face them with unflinching 
purpose to solve them aright.’”” We must 
always keep in mind that self-government 
is the most difficult of all kinds of rule, 
calling for practical intelligence, courage, 
hardihood and endurance, and, above all, 
for the devotion to a lofty ideal, such as 
Washington and Lincoln had. In this 


The Inaugural 


abstract you have the inaugural in epit- 
ome. The note was positive, militant, 
and expressed in terms of willing. In 
the light of an ideal, labor to make the 
real correspond to the ideal is to be under- 
taken. Devotion to an ideal is put high- 
est of all qualifications needed by the 
citizen. Power is gloried in, but power 
used for peaceable and righteous ends. 


MAJORITY of Congressmen present 

in the House one day last week de- 
liberately voted to steal $190,000 from the 
Federal treasury and 
put it in their pockets. 
Was your Congressman among them? 
Find out and act accordingly. The facts 
are these: At the first session of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, for tactical pur- 
poses the Administration conceived of 
and created a ‘‘constructive recess’’ 
which had no existence in time, a con- 
struction which the Senate has since re- 
pudiated by favorable action on the ad- 
verse report of a committee headed by 
Senator Spooner. This earlier action of 
Congress brought into being an ‘“‘extra 
session,’’ for which, technically speak- 
ing, members could collect mileage; and 
this the House voted itself last week, al- 
though well aware that morally it had 
not the slightest claim to the sum in- 
volved. Thanks to the Senate, the steal 
is defeated ; but the incident is illuminat- 
ing as to the ethics of the men who make 
our laws. With Congressmen voting 
themselves mileage for travel never 
made, with Panama Commission direc- 
tors grabbing for fat fees and perquisites 
as directors while receiving large salaries, 
with Federal judges in considerable num- 
bers collecting maximum travel expenses 
far beyond expenditure—the ordinary 
‘*grafter’’ naturally thinks he can steal, 
since he has highly respectable examples 
to follow. ‘‘The greatest American sins 
today are lying and theft,’ says Rev. 
S. M. Crothers of Cambridge, a man not 
given to extreme or hasty statements; 
and we believe he is right. 


Congressional Graft 


ONGRESS, under steady pressure 
from Roman Catholic constituents, 
last week was about to reopen the strife 
of sectarian schools for 
funds. The amendment to 
the Indian Appropriation 
Bill offered by Senator Bard of Califor- 
nia provided 
that no portion of the funds appropriated by 
this act, nor the principal nor interest of any 
Indian trust or tribal funds held by the United 
States for the benefit of any Indian tribe, shall 
be available nor be expended for the support 
ofjany sectarian or denominational school. 


Senator McCumber of North Dakota 


The Indian 
Trust Funds 


added an amendment which practically 
nullified Senator Bard’s, in that it gave 
individual Indians right of petition for 
payment of tribal funds for sectarian 
ends; and these mutually destructive 
amendments the Senate passed. When, 
however, the bill came to conference 
with the House over differences of de- 
tail, men in conference were courageous 
enough to do what they did not dare to 
do voting on the floor, and both amend- 
ments were dropped. The bill as signed 
has no instructions, the matter being 
left to Executive discretion. We would 
have preferred that the Bard amendment 
should have been passed, thus fixing be- 
yond peradventure the policy to be pur- 
sued, for we realize that pressure on the 
Administration from Roman Catholic 
quarters will not cease. But this pres- 
sure can be counteracted, and already 
has to some extent, we believe. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Roosevelt cannot afford to 
challenge more criticism of the sort he 
has had to take of late from some of his 
warmest admirers. For his action in the 
matter has been unfair, viewing it en- 
tirely apart from the religious and polit- 
ical principle involved. There has not 
been a ‘‘square deal.” 


ISDOM’S voice in ancient times 

was lifted up where people found 
it easiest to congregate. ‘‘On the top of 
high places by the way, 
where the paths meet, 
she standeth.” That is the vantage 
ground for preaching at all times. Mr. 
Dawson put this truth clearly the other 
day, when he said: 


Wisdom’s Pulpit 


It is inevitable that the flow of population 
should be toward the suburbs, but they some- 
times forget what an immense mass of people 
still remain in the neighborhood of central 
city churches. These people can be reached 
by a proper adaptation of method. The great 
city churches should become the care of rich 
suburban churches. There is nothing so 
deadening in its intluence as suburbanism. 
The suburban church is apt to become a 
social club rather than a church, and the 
young people of such a church suffer for lack 
of objective for their Christian sympathies. 
What is badly needed, therefore, is the mobili- 
zation of the wealth, culture and energy of 
rich suburban churches for the service of 
great central churches which are now almost 
derelict. 


No better illustration was needed than 
was furnished by Park Street Church 
filled to the doors with men every day 
of the week at noon to hear the message 
of the gospel. Boston has no chureh 
edifice in a place better fitted for that 
message than that one “by the way 
where the paths meet.’”’ If Congrega- 
tionalists were to sell and abandon it, 
the site would remain a monument to 
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witness to the decay of the denomina- 
tion which long wielded the greatest in- 
fluence of any body of Christians in this 
historic city. The building stands there 
as an eloquent appeal to Congregational- 
ists that it should be used as Mr. Daw- 
son suggested. 


HE FIRST WORK on a large scale 
accomplished by Boston Congrega- 
tionalists since their recent. unification 
Pe se in one conference has 
eum been the planning and 
carrying on of the Daw- 
son meetings. It is cause for gratitude 
that thus early so successful a demon- 
stration has been given of what the hun- 
dred churches in the metropolitan dis- 
trict can do together. The Congrega- 
tional Club, which took the lead in the 
matter, the Young Men’s Club and the 
commissioners of the Union Conference 
have all had an important part in the 
joint effort. The connection between 
closer denominational fellowship and 
earnest evangelistic endeavor has been 
made clear. Future opportunity for con- 
certed action has been suggested. We 
doubt if ever again a winter goes by 
without some united undertaking to im- 
press the city with the fact that local 
Congregationalism is alive and in ear- 
nest. It may take the form of a preach- 
ing mission, or a popular Bible lecture- 
ship, or an extended campaign for out- 
siders. It may fruit into something of 
greater consequence to the life of the 
community than we have faith now to 
imagine. 


UST WHAT Boston Congregational- 

ists would have done without the 
Salvation Army last week, when, at the 
urgent solicitation of Mr. 
Dawson, they went out 
into the highways and 
byways, may be conjectured. Its band 
and soldiers led the way, for they knew 
where the depraved and vicious live; 
and, better still, they knew the way of 
approach to the patrons of saloons and 
dance halls. In other words, Congrega- 
tionalism went to school to the Salvation 
Army; and when the human harvest 
was gathered into the inquiry-rooms of 
Tremont Temple, again the services of 
the army were invoked, and a number 
of promising cases were turned over to 
its watch and care. When Gen. William 
Booth hears about it he may be pardoned 
a feeling of gratification. Such an alli- 
ance between conservative churches and 
the daring cohorts of the army may well 
have a longer tenure of life than ‘one 
night only.”’ 


HE NORMAL WAY of extending 
Christ’s kingdom is by the constant, 
faithful, systematic instruction of men 
and women in Christian 
Missions and truth. The home, the church 
Revivals 
and the Sunday school are 
the places where the most of the work is 
done, and the most effective methods 
are the ordinary rather than the extra- 
ordinary. A great desire is finding ex- 
pression for spiritual quickening, and we 
welcome all the increasing signs that this 
desire will be met. Butif efforts to bring 
about a revival should lead to exaltation 
of the evangelist above the pastor, and 
the estimate of special services as above 
that of systematic efforts to train the 
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whole man from childhood to live in 
right relations with God, then the re- 
vival would be a short-lived and perhaps 
a doubtful blessing. Secretary Patton has 
collected the testimony as to their conver- 
sion of the 567 missionaries appointed by 
the American Board during the last 
twenty years, and he finds that less than 
one-third of them connect their conver- 
sion with a time of revival, while 397 
surrendered themselves to Christ without 
the impulse of general religious quicken- 
ing. As foreign missionaries, by endur- 
ing the tests of the most exacting de- 
mands for Christian consecration, they 
have proved the genuineness of their con- 
version. Let us not in our work admit 
the suggestion that the Holy Spirit is not 
always acting on the hearts of men 
through the faithful efforts of those who 
are led by him. 


HE PASTOR of one of our largest 

churches says he was surprised by 
many of his congregation coming to him 
after last Sunday morn- 
ing service, saying, ‘‘ That 
was the most helpful message you ever 
gave to me,”’ ‘‘It was just what I needed 
now,’’ and similar remarks. He declares 
that his sermon contained nothing un- 
usual, and that he has preached the same 
truths many times to the same people with 
no such response. An advertising agent 
says that as a matter of business he has 
noted that popular attention is turning in 
a new way to religious ‘subjects, espe- 
cially to matters connected with personal 
religious experience, and that in his opin- 
ion religious newspapers are going to be 
more appreciated and to have greater 
value as an advertising medium. A busi- 
ness man remarked the other day that 
he had been giving $800 a year to a yacht- 
ing club, and that this year he was going 
to invest that amount in promoting re- 
ligion, as he believed that the conditions 
were such that it would pay. A local 
politician in a New England city has pro- 
posed to carry on a house-to-house can- 
vass of his district to bring the people 
to church. He says that he and two 
or three others have managed success- 
fully the political affairs of the district, 
and as they profess to be Christians, he 
sees no reason why they should not pro- 
mote successfully its religious affairs. 
These are a few among a number of evi- 
dences that have come to us during the 
last few days, which point to a new sense 
of the presence of God and of personal re- 
sponsibility to him. Are there not many 
such signs of the approach of the spirit- 
ual springtime after a long winter? 


Signs of Revival 


ENATOR KEARNS of Utah, whose 

term expired with the Congress which 
died March 4, in a speech in the Senate 
last week, made asser- 
tions respecting the 
Mormon hierarchy, its grip on Utah poli- 
tics and those of adjoining states, its defi- 
ance of Federal law, and its menaceto the 
welfare of the nation, which have never 
been equaled in Congress for plain speak- 
ing and authoritative opinion on the sub- 
ject discussed. No one with immediate 
political ambition could have dared to 
speak so. We are anxiously watching to 
see whether the Senate settles the Smoot 
case on its merits or plays politics with 
it. Anything short of square dealing in 
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this matter will be rank treason. The 
sooner the nation awakes to the real 
situation and grapples with its internal 
foe the better, and one step in the right 
direction would be favorable action on 
Senator DuBois’ proposition laid before 
the Senate last week, providing fora con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting polyg- 
amy. It is a matter involving far more 
than Utah—it touches the politics, morals 
and welfare of severa] adjacent states, 
and a fair and rich section of the nation. 


HOMAS NAST’S recently published 

life has called attention once more to 
the splendid service which that German- 
American did a generation 
ago in Harper’s Weekly in 
fighting foes of the nation 
and the great city of New York. Since 
he ceased to use the Weekly for a censor’s 
righteous ends, the country has had no 
great, commanding caricaturist, and to- 
day has no artist whose grip upon the 
nation is anything like what Nast’s used 
to be, or what F. C. Gould’s in England is 
today. There are signs, however, of a 
new day, as the lines between plutocracy 
and democracy become more sharply 
drawn, and as the issues for which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt bids fair to become the 
great historic champion loom up more 
distinctly. Such an awful picture of vul- 
tures roosting on the roof of the United 
States Senate as Kemble had in Collier’s 
Weekly a fortnight ago, in which he sym- 
bolized the grip of money on our highest 
law-making body, or such a cartoon as 
Flagg has in the current Life, in which 
Uncle Sam, a captive, has to submit to in- 
sult from the leader of a gang of brigands, 
who ask, as they loaf about the camp 
fire and gloat over their victim, ‘‘Has 
Anybody Else Got Anything We Want?” 
—two such cartoons as these within a fort- 
night indicate that the people in the 
strife which impends are not to be left 
without friends and champions among 
the clever draughtsmen of the country. 
Nor will those who are pilloried like the 
new situation. Tweed hated Nast and 
feared him more than he did Tilden, the 
honest lawyer. 


Caricature as 
a Social Force 


HE OFFICERS of a benevolent so- 

ciety in a published statement protest 
against public criticism of their adminis- 
tration of funds for 
which they have ap- 
pealed to the churches 
of the denomination they. represent. 
They say that they are ministers and bus- 
iness men of integrity and experience, 
that they give their services without com- 
pensation, and that it ought to be as- 
sumed that they know better how to 
administer the society’s affairs than those 
who contribute money to it. They claim 
that complaints should be addressed to 
them privately and not to the public 
through the newspapers. It is true that 
trustees of our benevolent societies have 
to endure a good deal of unfair criticism, 
much of which appearing in the press is 
made by writers who give nothing to 
these societies and who seldom mention 
them except to point out suspected de- 
fects, such as extravagant expenses or 
meager results of effort. Such criticism 
is mischievous gossip, without sympathy 
for the aims of either administrators or 
givers. On the other hand, excellent men 
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composing a board of directors are liable 
to fall into ruts of officialism, and boards 
are liable to find themselves encumbered 
by men and methods they have not incli- 
nation or courage to shake off or change. 
Genuine supporters are likely to restrain 
criticism rather than to expressit publicly, 
through fear of defeating the object for 
which they give, and when the criticism 
of givers continues for some time un- 
heeded or resented, then either the trus- 
tees must offer to return their trust to 
the society which elected them, or frank 
conference with the givers must be in- 
vited and cordially encouraged, or else re- 
ceipts will surely dwindle. When criti- 
cisms by givers become numerous it is 
worse than useless to spend time dis- 
cussing whether their attitude is right or 
wrong. 


OWHERE in the world are such con- 

trasts between wealth and poverty, 
luxury and want found as they are in 
London, and the present 
disparity between the two 
extremes of living is so 
marked that thirteen present or recent 
heads of social settlements, men like 
Father Adderly, Canon Barnett of Toyn- 
bee Hall, Percy Alden of the Browning 
settlement and Canon H. Hensley Hen- 
son have united in an open letter to citi- 
zens of London, asking those who have 
much goods to consider what the effect 
of their high living and extravagant ex- 
penditure on themselves may be having 
on the economic and spiritual well-being 


The Simple Life 
in London 


of the less well-favored classes. They 


urge that the ideal of life be ‘“‘ being’ and 
not “‘having’’; that much of the ugliness 
of London is due to expenditure on per- 
sons of what should go to civic adorn- 
ment; that luxury is anti-social. They 
do not ask for a return to the ascetic 
ideal; they do not pretend to put a nar- 
row definition on luxury, but they do 
contend that simplicity and beauty can 
go together, and that were the rich and 
well.to.do to be content with fewer 
things and insist more on the things of 
the Spirit, London would be a different 
town. This joint action by these de- 
voted servants of humanity is praise- 
worthy, and is suggestive of what can be 
done by social settlement workers acting 
in unison. 


MPORTANT and pressing as the prob- 

lems of city evangelization are, and 
especially the difficulties which stand 
in the way of any wide. 
spread spiritual awaken- 
ing among city dwellers, 
we are just now quite as much con- 
cerned to see a spirit of renewed con- 
secration and inquiry in our country 
churches. The essential problem every- 
where is of course the same old problem 
of getting individuals to put themselves 
under the teaching of the Spirit of God, 
but the influence of a turning to God 
among even a few is proportionately 
more noticeable and more effective in a 
small than ina great community. Any- 
thing comparable to the proportion of 
awakening in religious earnestness which 
we have seen in Wales would stir an 
American village to its depths. In sym- 
pathy or opposition every one would be 
compelled to take sides. But in one of 
our great cities, with their perpetual dis- 
tractions and their racial and social 


The Need of the 
Country Church 


divisions almost completely out of touch 
with each other, there might be a like 
state of tense religious feeling which 
would hardly overflow the limits of a 
single congregation or fill more than a 
little corner of the newspapers. The 
drain of youth has been so constant and 
the stress of poverty igioften so:severe, 
especially among our country churches in 
New England, that spiritual earnestness 
is the imperative need in those. who re- 
main to do the work and carry the bur- 
dens. Now, too, as of old, we look to 
these country churches as the nurseries 
of new leadership in our social and 
political life. When they are profoundly 
moved, the influence of their refresh- 
ment will be felt in the larger centers 
and for more than one generation. 


IR WILFRID LAURIER, unless he 

retreats, has brought down on him- 
self a storm which may drive him from 
power. Latest reports 
indicate that he is alive 
to his peril and will retreat, but if he 
does not, then his cabinet and his party 
will be split and speedily defeated, espe- 
cially if the Conservatives take up the 
issue and go to the electors on it. In 
brief the issue is simply this: Against 
the wishes of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict concerned, against the provisions of 
the Dominion constitution—according to 
some authorities, and contrary to wise 
statesmanship, he has seen fit to provide 
in the organic law of the two new prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, in 
the Northwest Territory, for special sec- 
tarian schools sustained by public taxa- 
tion. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a Roman 
Catholic of a liberal type. He has dealt 
so fairly with Protestants in the main 
during his political career that he bas 
risen to highest station in the Dominion 
and retained it now for a long time; but 
in this case the pressure from the Church 
of his faith, we are confident, overcame 
his own judgment; and in consequence 
he now finds his associates in the cabi- 
net deserting him, Protestants of the 
Dominion who are Liberals aroused to 
the point of desertion of the Liberal 
party, and the citizens of the new prov- 
inces up in revolt against Federal assump- 
tion of authority on a matter of local 
choice. 


Canada Seething 


U LSTER PROTESTANTS and Orange. 
men once more are making life mis- 
erable for a British Conservative Minis- 
try, and Mr. Balfour’s 
power is waning so fast 
that a week may bring forth a transfer 
of the reins of government to another. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, Lord Dunraven 
the viceroy, and Mr. Wyndham, the cab- 
inet member charged with responsibility 
for Ireland, have been working out a plan 
for gradual approximation to local Home 
Rule in Irelaud; aud all concerned sup- 
posed that if it came to a test in the 
House the Ministry would stand back 
of what had been done or planned by 
Lord Dunraven and Sir Antony in the 
way of devolution of authority to resi- 
dents of Ireland. Of a sudden Irish Prot- 
estant Unionists have demanded Sir 
Antony’s head on a charger, and Mr. 
Wyndham has assented. Fortunately 
Sit Autony has Lord Lansdowne as a 


Irish Home Rule 


backer; it set loose he can publish docu-. 
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ments of a most damaging kind to the 
Ministry, proving it cowardly. On the 
other hand, Irish Unionist defection in 
the House of Commons just now is not 
a thing to be courted, and if anything 
as small as standing by a subordinate is 
the alternative to the party’s smash, the 
subordinate goes to the wall. Mr. Wyfid- 
ham has resigned his post. 


HE EMPIRE still quakes with fires 

high the surface which may break 
through soon. The Czar in one breath 
by a reactionary manifesto 
inspired by the Procurator 
of the Holy Synod and framed by the 
ducal ring has called on his people as 
if they were babes and children to bow 
to the throne and the Church, to forget 
their grievances and be docile—a mani- 
festo which if nothing to counteract it 
had followed would have been as fuel 
to the flames of discontent. But scarcely 
had this manifesto been issued, when out 
came a rescript promising a measure of 
participation by the people in law-mak- 
ing. Just how much is meant by this 
remains to be seen. It has quieted the 
discontent of some Liberals and Moder- 
ates, and is interpreted by some as the 
beginning of a new epoch. Many others 
are skeptical, and find nothing in it which 
justifies hope of ultimate needed reforms. 
The workmen’s strike continues as if no 
rescript had been issued ; traffic through- 
out the empire on the railways is blocked 
to a considerable extent ; and Poland con- 
tinues in revolt. As for news from Man- 
churia, it points to General Kuropatkin 
being driven north from Mukden to Har- 
bin by Marshal Oyama and Generals Nogi, 
Oku and Kuroki, after a series of engage-_ 
ments including not less than 700,000 men 
on both sides, along a line not less than 
eighty miles in length, a battle the most 
notable and sanguinary of modern times, 
and compelling—if it prove that Kuro- 
patkin is defeated—Russia to sue for 
terms. 


Russia’s Peril 





The Net Result 


Boston Congregationalists expected 
much from Mr. Dawson’s labors, but 
most of them before he came probably 
could not have defined their expectations. 
Now that these two weeks of daily serv- 
ice have passed, what has been accom- 
plished? Perhaps the briefest answer 
would be, a new awakening. A beginning 
has been made of new things, whose im- 
portance will depend on what we make of 
them. 

The movement seemed to culminate last 
week in the night march of some hun- 
dreds of members of our churches inviting 
those in the streets, saloons and places of 
amusements to come and listen to Christ’s 
call to a holy life in following him. This 
was a new departure for Congregation- 
alists, but it is not alien to their spirit. 
They do not shrink from grasping in 
Christ’s name the hand of the man in the 
street if they are persuaded that they can 
help him. Some of us have begun to dis- 
cover that we can'do this. We are awak- 
ening to think of men and women strug- 
gling against temptation to evil, and of 
some who have so far surrendered to it 
that they have ceased to struggle. The 
swelling undercurrents of desire for the 
salvation of souls have begun to rise to 
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the surface of daily life. They are find- 
ing expression in conversation as well 
as in sermons and prayers. Christians 
are taking steps to acquire a taste for 
helping their fellowmen to spiritual re- 
newal. 

The real climax of the meetings was 
the great assembly on Friday noon in 
Tremont Temple where this spirit of 
consecration was markedly manifest. At 
each evening meeting last week where 
Mr. Dawson preached not less than a 
thousand persons rose to express their 
purpose of consecrating themselves more 
fully to Christ’s service. In such amove- 
ment differences of opinion are minimized 
among those who would follow Christ to 
win men to obedience to God. Various 
denominations were represented in the 
procession on Wednesday night, but that 
was little thought of by those marching 
side by side to do the same thing. 

Impulses have found expression which 
may become habits of helpfulness. New 
estimates may be formed of the val- 
ues of human lives. New conceptions 
of Christ our Lord and Saviour may take 
possession of his disciples. Recognition 
may be given to a degree unknown before 
of the presence and power of the Spirit. 
Habits of prayer lost for years may be 
recovered—especially of prayer for others. 
Men and women may come to find their 
highest satisfaction in seeking and gain- 
ing souls as trophies for our Master. The 
passion for working for the kingdom of 
God may extend till it shall spread through 
our whole country. 

All these glorious things may be. The 
net result thus far is to bring them into 
vision as possibilities. Shall they be 
realized? That is the question for each 
one to ask himself in the presence of God, 
and to answer by beginning to do at once 
the service that lies at his hand. 


Taxes by the Sultan Refused 


It may be that the first European 
Power to feel the effects of a positive 
foreign policy outlined by President 
Roosevelt in his inaugural will be Turkey. 
He has grown weary of the tactics of the 
sultan, and he plans to bring long-stand- 
ing matters to a settlement; and in so 
doing he will have the support of his 
countrymen, irrespective of their interest 
in or advocacy of foreign missions. For 
the matter at issue is not that of the 
value of foreign missions as such; it is 
a question whether our citizens shall 
have rights in Turkey equal to those of 
European Powers, and whether when the 
sultan’s word is given to our Minister it 
can be repudiated without any explana- 
tion to us or any satisfaction of the mat- 
ter in controversy. 

It will be recalled that in response to a 
statement of the case laid before him 
early in 1904, President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hay instructed our Minister to 
Turkey to press for action securing rights 
for American educators and educational 
institutions equal to those of Europeans. 
Minister Leishman so acted, re-enforced 
by the presence in Asiatic waters of the 
American fleet. The sultan, according 
to Minister Leishman, at last assented to 
our demand, urging at the same time that 
our fleet be withdrawn. Minister Leish- 
man accepted the sultan’s word at its 
face value, and permitted the fleet to 
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withdraw, as events proved much too 
soon. For, once the fleet was out of the 
way, the sultan resorted to his old policy 
of deviousness and equivocation and dis- 
counting of his pledges. 

Our Department of State has instructed 
Mr. Jay, who is in charge of our lega- 
tion, to advise all our educational in- 
stitutions—those of the American Board 
—to refuse to pay to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, such taxes as are legal so 
long as our institutions have not the sta- 
tus which we have asked for and which 
the sultan promised to give. If Turkey 
demands payment of taxes, the sultan’s 
pledge to the United States to give them 
a status exempting them from taxation 
will be cited. If he repudiates his pledge 
formally, then we as a Power will know 
how to act, as will we if he attempts to 
collect taxes by force. 

In obedience to these instructions, the 
American Board missionaries have re- 
fused to pay taxes. What Turkey’s 
move will be when she realizes that 
the controversy has passed from the 
stage of soft words spoken by and to Mr. 
Leishman to vigorous action ordered by 
the President and Secretary of State is 
not clear. One thing is certain—the con- 
troversy has passed into a new stage of 
action, which has in it dramatic and im- 
portant possibilities. 


The Differing Point of View 


Theology is for the moment somewhat 
obscured in popular religious thinking. 
Christians are rejoicing in their unity 
rather than contending over their differ- 
ences of opinion, and we all welcome the 
resultant harmony. Yet beyond question 
divisions will arise again, and differences 
of doctrine will be strongly asserted with 
appeals to Scripture. Our judgment is 
that much of the theological discussion 
of the future will turn on the relation of 
the child to God—whether as his Father 
or only as his Creator and Judge. Here, 
forexample, isthe Baptist Teacher, which 
labels the doctrine that there are germs 
of goodness in all young children as “‘ pop- 
ular but pestilent.’’ The editor declares 
that there is no- filial relation between 
the human child and God. He says: 


It is said that God made Adam in his own 
likeness; but when he sinned that likeness 
was obliterated, and it is recorded of him that 
*“he begat a son,” not in the likeness of God, 
but “tin his own likeness.”’ Of the tripartite 
nature with which he was originally endowed 
there was nothing left but body and soul, for 
he was “‘dead at the top.’”’ This mutilated 
thing is what the Scriptures sometimes call 
“the natural man’ and sometimes ‘the 
flesh.’” 


On the other hand, Prof. C. W. Rishell 
of the School of Theology in Boston Uni- 
versity, an expounder of Methodist doc- 
trine, in a recent volume, while he ad- 
mits hereditary corruption of human 
nature, says, as summarized in Zion’s 
Herald, that 


God, with unforgetting regularity, imparts 
to each newly conceived human being those 
qualities which by nature it could not have, 
so that every child, no matter where born, 
comes into the world with a character at least 
as pure as that of the converted adult... . 
The little child, then, belongs to the kingdom 
of God as much as the converted adult does, 
and it is the business of those having him in 
charge to see that he does not degenerate, that 
he is so trained as to avoid the voluntary in- 
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dulgence of such evi] impulses or depravity as 
may develop within him; in other words, to 
avoid a life of sin, in which case he will need 
no conversion. 

Now, when the Baptist editor and the 
Methodist theological teacher meet on 
the same platform and tell Sunday school 
teachers of the infant department how 
they are to regard their pupils, radical 
differences of doctrine are sure to emerge. 
Phillips Brooks once said that it will 
make a great deal of difference in your 
feeling toward the child ‘‘whether you 
regard him as achild of the devil whom 
God is trying to get, or a child of God 
whom the devil is trying to steal.’’ 





In Brief 


Now if ever is the time to stand by your 
minister. 





The Lenten season ought to be especially 
rich in blessing to our churches this year. 





Green trading stamps are going out of use 
in retail shops, but green bargain hunters are 
not getting fewer. 





The laymen are rising to their responsibility 
and opportunity. How D. L. Moody would 
have rejoiced to see these days! 





We shall publish next week a number of 
postal card opinions from ministers and lay- 
men with regard to the Dawson meetings. 





Mr. Dawson has summed up his message 
during the last two weeks in the sermon 
printed in this issue. Read it, and read it to 
others. 





Wisconsin’s State Bar Asociation last week 
favored uniform Federal legislation on di- 
vorce. Theoretically there is no justification 
for variations between the states. 





Gen. William Booth is off for a journey to 
Palestine and is announced to preach on Cal- 
vary. That is a place where silence is elo- 
quence and dumb lips the most reverent. 





The report of the commission to investigate 
the Beef Trust will disappoint many. We 
may as well conclude that the only sure way 
to bring down the price of beef is to stop eat- 
ing it. 





It will cost $100 more per annum hereafter 
to be a student at Vassar College. If Matthew 
Vassar had had more breweries—but that 
leads to an unsolvable problem in moral 
mathematics. 





It is probable that the joint meeting of the 
Congregational home societies, with the ex- 
ception of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, will be held in Springfield, Mass., May 
30, 31 and June 1. 





If a Negro calling himself ‘*‘ Rev. A. Brown ”’ 
appears in your neighborhood soliciting money 
for any charitable purpose, write to any one 
of the ministers of Fall River, Mass., for in- 
formation about him. 





Indiana’s governor will not appoint even 
moderate drinkers of intoxicants to office. 
What is a wise policy for many present-day 
business corporations he holds is good policy 
for the state in its business. 





We devote much space this week to the 
Dawson campaign in Boston, not because it 
took place in Boston, but because it carries 
its inspirations and suggestions for other 
communities all over the land. 





It is said that there are not less than 2,000 
charitable organizations in London supported 
by private contributions. If not as many sur- 
vive in this country it is not because of lack 
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of circular appeals. And the chain letter 


scheme is dead, too. 





Of the ten New Jersey high school boys ap- 
pointed by the governor of that state to march 
in the inaugural procession at Washington, 
last week, one was a Negro, but that boy 
stood highest in his class. It is hard to keep 
out Negroes who get into the line that way. 





Professor Osler persists in affirming that a 
man’s mental condition deteriorates after he 
is forty years old. Professor Jeffries declares 
that a man does not really get intelligent till 
after he has lived forty years. It ages a man 
fast to try to find out how these professors 
manufacture all the wisdom they give out. 





Miss Ellen Stone will have the sympathy 
of a host of friends in her bereavement by 
the death of her aged mother. During Miss 
Stone’s captivity her mother bravely bore her- 
self in faith and courage that her daughter 
would return, and her last years have been 
cheered by the daughter’s tender ministra- 
tions. 





A crowded congregation, including many 
standing, at Eliot Church, Newton, on Sunday 
morning, waited more than one hour to hear 
Mr. Dawson, before the elaborate musical 
program was concluded. We suggest that 
where music of this sort is provided on such 
occasions it should follow, not precede, the 
sermon. 





When the new convention between England 
and the United States goes into operation, a 
four-pound package can be sent through the 
post office from London to Boston for a little 
more than one-third what it costs to send it 
from Boston to Worcester. That is one step 
towards a parcels post in the United States 
as cheap and convenient as is enjoyed by the 
people of the slow-going countries of Europe. 





A substantial citizen, active Congregational 
layman and highly respected in business, so- 
cial and philanthropical circles was John 
Butler Talcott, who died in New Britain, Ct., 
Feb. 21, at the age of eighty. He was presi- 
dent of the American Hosiery Company and 
was one of the best mayors the city ever had. 
He was generous of his means as well as his 
time in the service of many worthy under- 
takings. 





The Watchman has a eontribution from a 
leading Southern Baptist layman showing 
that the race issue must be faced by those 
planning for the approaching General Con- 
vention or council of Baptists, North and 
South. The present proposed membership in 
the General Council, he points out, will create 
a mixed body of white and black delegates, 
and to this many Southern Baptists are not 
willing to assent. 





Massachusetts’ State Board of Trade is 
sending out a commendable appeal to other 
chambers of commerce and commercial organ- 
izations throughout the country to join with 
it in urging upon our own Government and 
on other Powers the establishment of neutral 
zones of commerce on the Atlantic between 
Europe and America, within which zones 
steamships and sailing vessels in the conduct 
of lawful commerce shall be free to pass 
without seizure or interruption. 





The mysterious poisoning of Mrs. Jane L. 
Stanford in Honolulu is a tragedy sure to re- 
call the eventful life she has lived, one that 
has dramatic earlier chapters. Her monu- 
ment already is built and will endure long, 
for the great institution in Southern Cali- 
fornia is her monument and her husband’s 
as truly as itis their son’s. Few youths have 
ever been so regally commemorated as Leland 
Stanford, Jr., has been. The Pharaohs built 
pyramids. American masters of men build 
universities as tributes to their dead. 


What constitutes a call to the ministry? 
Are we insisting as strongly as we ought upon 
thorough educational preparation for the min- 
istry? Would we have better and more candi- 
dates for the ministry were our polity episco- 
pal rather than congregational? How can 
we increase the number and improve the aver- 
age quality of those entering the ministry? 
These are searching questions put to its Bap- 
tist constituency by the Standard of Chicago, 
and are called out by statements respecting 
present conditions recently made by President 
Harper and Prof. Shailer Mathews of the 
University of Chicago. 





Now that Mr. Dawson has closed his cam- 
paign in New England, it is gratifying to 
know that our regular ministry includes men 
capable of doing a work akin to his, and hence 
of following up his mission. Among those 
showing special aptitude in this line is Dr. 
A. F. Pierce of Brockton. As to whom, after 
his recent mission in Stockbridge, the pastor 
bore this testimony: 


Dr. Pierce proved to bea strong preacher— 
unsensational, but moving to heart, mind and 
will. He was wise and skillful in dealing 
with individuals, and in addressing young 
people. Men were particularly appreciative 
of his words to them. 





The New York Sun, in a friendly editorial 
on the new Broadway Tabernacle dedication, 
rightly says that no history of New York city 
or the country is complete which neglects to 
chronicle the share the first Tabernacle and 
its members had in development of the senti- 
ment which culminated in the abolition of 
slavery. There are equally heinous evils to 


‘pe fought and serious problems to be solved 


now, and the new Tabernacle may be promi- 
nent in settling them. We are glad to note 
that Dr. Jefferson says: 


This church must convert men or it is lost. 
It must be a leader in all moral reforms. This 
church must hurl itself’against political cor- 
ruption, against the liquor traffic, against 
militarism and against industrial injustice. 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


Uplifting services on the basis of Christian 
citizenship (Town Meetings in Amherst, page 
336). 

A home missionary church asks that its 
apportionment of missionary funds be trans- 
ferred to a needier church (From the Aroos- 
took, page 333). 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


The last meeting of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club was a memorable one. Tremont 
Temple could not hold all who wished to 
hear evangelistic addresses. Hundreds were 
turned away, hundreds stood, and twenty- 
three hundred were seated. In so far as the 
attendants were Christians, they were faith- 
fully admonished. In so far as they were 
irreligious, they were incited to become reli- 
gious. Eloquence was subordinated to sin- 
cere, plain speaking, and the notes were those 
of reality and spirituality, and not of artifi- 
ciality and intellectuality or rhetoric merely. 

* 

The brief but forceful, candid and conserv- 
ative address of Rev. A. P. Fitch, the new, 
young pastor of the Mt. Vernon Church, Bos- 
ton, may be blurred in some attendants’ mem- 
ories by the subsequent speeches of Messrs. 
Dawson and Hillis, but to other hearers it 
will remain the most significant address of the 
evening. For Mr. Dawson will be gone ere 
long, and Plymouth Church will claim its pas- 
tor, but Mr. Fitch abides, as successor of Dr. 
Herrick, in an historic church. His gifts of 
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expression, his positiveness of conviction, his 
winsomeness of person, and his pulpit place 
make it certain that he is to be a force in 
the community and in the denomination in 
Greater Boston. 

Hence this early disclosure of his dissatis- 
faction with the tone and doctrine of much of 
contemporary preaching hereabouts, and his 
insistence on return to the preaching of God 
as Sovereign as well as Lover of Men, Jesus 
as Deity, and sin as a heinous thing, not a dis- 
ease or a mistake or a falling upward of man, 
is illuminating. Of course he must have an- 
ticipated the adverse criticism, as well as the 
favorable, which has followed. His supporters 
are mainly laymen; his censors clergymen, 
who naturally wonder how such certitude in 
diagnosis could have come in so brief a period 
for observation. ‘There will be general agree- 
ment, however, as to the effective speaking 
power of Mr. Fitch, the candor of his dis- 
closure and the sincerity of his purpose. 


o fs 


Dr. Hillis’s speech, like the sermon given 
the evening before in the Old South Church, 
disclosed him at his best because it was self- 
revealing. Compared with his Sunday morn- 
ing sermon and many addresses I have heard 
him give and sermons I have read, these two 
talks on personal religion, from his heart to 
the heart of his hearers, were as the human 
voice to the phonograph record. By his own 
admission—and therefore the freer I am in 
my comment—he feels that he has followed a 
wrong model in preaching, has lost the art 
of dealing directly with men and now in mid- 
life must beginasalearner. That is not true. 
It is excessive depreciation. 

Ever since I read Dr. Hillis’s letter to the 
Presbytery of Chicago seeking release from 
Presbyterianism I have felt that if he would 
he could be a power as an evangelist, and his 
disclosures while in Boston prove it, but it 
must be along the line of first-hand and not 
second knowledge. Personal experience and 
not popularized literature or biography, must 
be the stuff out of which the appeal is made. 
Then all his art as an orator, all his wealth of 
allusion will be contributory if kept in its 
right place. 

* ® + 

Mr. Dawson’s message to Congregational- 
ists, with reference to such shortcomings as 
he has noted while traveling about among us, 
was candid but loving, and taken as kindly 
as it was meant. An evangelistic church is 
not likely to give over its Sunday evening 
service. There is, however, no inevitable rea- 
son why a single service, and that a Sunday 
morning one, may not be as evangelistic as it 
can be at any other time. If a pastor and con- 
gregation will it to be it may be. Iam more 
impressed with the validity of his charge that 
we are failing to face squarely our city prob- 
lem and properly co-ordinate and support our 
down-town churches. If Mr. Dawson’s words 
the other night contribute to arouse Boston 
Congregationalists as to the future of Park 
Street Church and the South End quartet of 
three churches and one chapel well and good. 
The time has come for straight talk and decis- 
ive action. 

Mr. Dawson also is right as to the obliga- 
tions which our suburban churches owe to 
the city churches out of which so many of 
their members come as they grow prosperous. 
They owe something more than money to cre- 
ate endowment funds and to pay current ex- 
penses. They owe the active service of men 
and women, youth of both sexes, who will be 
to the city church what Silvester Horne’s 
former wealthy parishioners in a London 
suburb now are to him at Whitefield Chapel, 
London; and they owe this for their own 
sakes as well as for what they may do for 
their brethren in the city. Thus, and thus 
only, can many a suburban church transmute 
into action the constant emotional impressions 
itis getting from the pulpit. Lack of actionin 
churches, as in schools or armies, soon causes 
congestion, deterioration, disease, death. 
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Broadway Tabernacle Dedicated 


With services rich and dignified, outwardly 
impressive and yet true to the cardinal Con- 
gregational notes of sincerity and spirituality, 
the beautiful, new Broadway Tabernacle in 
New York was dedicated last Sunday to the 
worship of God and the service of God. 

It was an ecclesiastical event of which even 
rushing New York paused to take notice, as 
the presence of 2,150 persons, sitting and 
standing, and the turning away of many more 
from the doors, proved. And it was an event 
fraught with deep meaning not only to the 
oldest church of our order in Greater New 
York, which now, midway in the seventh 
decade of its vigorous life, establishes itself 
so strongly at a strategic point on upper 
Broadway, but to the sisterhood of churches 
on both sides the East River, to which it sus- 
tains a kind of cathedral relationship. That 
gave to the occasion an immense breadth of 
outlook; and while the inspiriting history of 
the Tabernacle and its achievements in behalf 
of liberty and. human betterment passed in 
review, the emphasis was on today and to- 
morrow and the dawn of what promises to be 
the greatest era in the church’s life now 
plainly discernible. 

The morning service lasted two hours and a 
quarter, but its variety and cumulative effect 
forefended weariness. Thetwelve participat- 
ing clergymen in gowns passed in slow pro- 
cession from the robing-room down one of the 
aisles and up another to the pulpit platform, 
engaging as they advanced in responsive read- 
ings, led by Dr. Jefferson, the pastor. The 
service then proceeded with invocation, Com- 
mandments, Beatitudes, responsive readings, 
Apostles’ Creed, Old and New Testament 
lessons, Dr. Ward, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Cox, Dr. 
Rice, Mr. Bridgman and Professor McGiffert 
taking the partsin succession. The prayer of 
dedication was offered by Dr. Seymour, asso- 
ciate pastor of the church; the offeitory prayer 
by Dr. Whiton. 

The quartet and vested choir made their 
effective contributions to the service, and 
Luther’s, “‘A mighty fortress is our God,” 
and Bacon’s, “‘O God, beneath thy guiding 
hand,” were heartily sung by the great con- 
gregation. 

It was fitting that Rev. A. J. Lyman, D. D., 
of Brooklyn should preach the sermon. Not 
only is he dean of the Congregational minis- 
terial force of Greater New York, but his 
memories of the Tabernacle stretch back forty 
years to the time when, asa young student in 
the city, he felt the inspiration of Dr. J. P. 
Thompson’s martial spirit. The theme of 
the sermon was the church a divine shrine 
and a Christian incarnation. He traced its 
progressive historical development, flowering 
at last into its modern form, but always hav- 
ing at its heart the sense of God’s presence. 
He emphasized the fact that the church today 
is a great power-house. ‘‘To save” should 
burn on its facade night and day. 

After the sermon, which was characteris- 
tically large and tender in its spirit, Dr. Jef- 
ferson led the congregation in the responsive 
service and prayers of dedication, and the 
benediction was pronounced by Dr. Herrick 
of Constantinople. 

The afternoon Congregational fellowship 
meeting measured fully up to the ideal of 
such a meeting, Rev. Messrs. S. H. Cox, 
Frederick Lynch, W. D. Street, W. H. Kep- 
hart, N. M. Waters bringing the greetings of 
the other churches in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

In the evening Dr. H. P. Dewey spoke on 
The City Church and Young Men, and Dr. 
S. P. Cadman on The Mission of a Metropoli- 
tan Church. 

Monday was Ministers’ Day, nearly two 
hundred ministers coming together to in- 
spect the building, and after a bounteous 
luncheon to hear addresses from Drs. New- 
man Smyth, Bradford, Hillis and Josiah 
Strong. The dedication of Taylor Chapel 
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took place last week Friday, and was entirely 
conducted by the deacons of the church. 
There will be supplementary dedicatory 
services throughout this month. 


New York, March 6. HM, ASB; 





Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


A Suburban Dedication 

Dr. Washington Gladden spent the last 
evening of his second trip to New York and 
vicinity in dedicating the enlarged Briarcliff 
edifice, the new building being crowded and 
many standing. In his sermon he identified 
the Spirit as the Lord Christ. Jesus is here 
as really and more potently than in the days 
of his earthly life. The Church can only be 
worth while as he is reincarnate in its mem- 
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Democracy. Pres. L. L. Taylor introduced 
the speakers with his usual wit and grace. 


Unexpected Advances on Mount Hope 

Christ Church in the Bronx has surprised 
itself with accelerated progress. Sixteen new 
members came on confession, making the 
present total 122. Forty-three per cent. of 
them are men, which is a good deal above the 
average. The Sunday school has 250 and the 
home department 107, which reveals the thor- 
ough organization in pastoral work charac- 
teristic of Rev. H. M. Brown. The church 
has been burdened several years by city as- 
sessments for various improvements, $650 of 
its receipts of $3,400 having gone for this pur- 
pose last year. This explains why many of 
our smaller churches are severely handicapped 
at the critical period of their youth. 

Mr. Brown holds the longest pastorate in 
the Bronx and Manhattan boroughs, having 
begun his twelfth year. At the Lincoln’s 
Birthday reception he was ingeniously called 
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bers by their active love. Dr. Donald Sage 
Mackay spoke on Self-Dedication as the es- 
sential corroboration of the beautiful picture 
presented by the enlarged edifice. Two of 
his epigrams were: ‘*‘ Whenever a word be- 
comes current coin in the Kingdom of Cant, 
it becomes counterfeit in the Kingdom of 
Reality. Criticism of the Church is common 
—much of it uncommonly cheap.” 

The invitation and program of dedication 
were beautiful specimens of the printing for 
which Briarcliff has a growing reputation. 
The Presbyterian churches of Ossining and 
Scarboro and the Reformed church of Tarry- 
town were represented by their pastors, and 
the Congregational fellowship by Rev. W. 
D. Street of the White Plains, Westchester 
Church, eleven miles off. The hymns sung 
were Longfellow’s ‘““O Thou, whose liberal 
sun and rain,” Bryant’s ‘““O Thou, whose 
own vast temple stands,’’ and Gladden’s ‘‘ O 
Master, let me walk with Thee.’’ 

The original edifice, dedicated Jan. 10, 1897, 
was the gift of Mr. Walter W. Law. The 
enlarged one has been dedicated free of debt, 
Mr. MacColl declining to dedicate a mort- 
gage. When Mr. Law gave the first build- 
ing, it was said that $150 could not have been 
raised in the immediate district. For the 
new edifice the people raised $7,000, and Mr. 
Law added $10,000, thus covering the com- 
plete cost. In addition Mr. Law has deeded 
to the church as an endowment property 
which will bring in an annual income of 
$2,000. The new house will seat between 
400 and 500, the additional space consisting 
of two wide transepts and large choir and 
chancel making the building three-fourths 
as long again and beautifully attractive. 


Dr. Gladden at the Brooklyn Club 


A large company gathered at the Pouch 
Mansion to greet the moderator, the music 
being furnished by the Clinton Avenue quar- 
tet. Dr. Gladden spoke on The Heart of De- 
mocracy. Rev. Frederick Lynch continued 
the discussion, speaking on Religion and 
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away from the church for a half-hour, and 
returning was startled to learn that in the 
meantime the trustees had asked for enlarged 
subscriptions in order to advance the pastor’s 
salary $250, and that not only had this been 
done, but, as a further testimonial, enough 
pledges had been made to pay off during the 
present year the remaining mortgage of $1,600, 
and cover all expenses of the current year 
with its larger plans of work. The audience 
was as much surprised as Mr. Brown himself, 
so the harmony was perfect. § SYDNEY. 


The New England Federation 
of Men’s Clubs 


The growing interest in special work for men in 
our churches and the great variety of organizations 
make federation profitable and important. At the 
recent annual business meeting of the New Eng- 
land Federation, encouraging reports indicated 
that the movement is now well established and 
thoroughly equipped for an aggressive campaign. 
The character and experience of those most deeply 
interested insure sane and successful lea‘ership, 
as the election of the following officers indicates: 
president, Rev. E. H. Rudd of Dedham; secretary, 
Rev. P. T. Farwell, Wellesley Hills; treasurer, Mr. 
John G. King, Boston; executive committee, Dr. 
W. H. Allbright, Rev. Daniel Evans, Rev. E. N. 
Hardy and Mr. M. E. Daniels. Definite phases of 
the work will be at once considered, and the 
churches will ere long receive the benefit of a thor- 
ough study of the intensely interesting and practi- 
cal problem of reaching men. E. N. H. 


Men’s Bible Class Movement 


A movement has been inaugurated to correlate 
the fifty or more men’s Bible classes in Boston and 
vicinity, with a membership of several thousands. 
At a conference at Hotel Bellevue of prominent 
Sunday school leaders of different denominations, 
an invitation from the Page Bible Class of Dudley 
Street Baptist Church was accepted for the various 
classes to meet, March 15, as its guests. No attempt 
is contemplated to form any permanent organiza- 
tion, but simply to bring into mutual relations the 
leaders and members of this large class of male 
Bible students. 
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The Great Alternative 
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An Address by Rev. W. J. Dawson in Tremont Temple, Boston, Match 3, 1905—at the Close of His Mission 


I want to talk for a few moments this morn- 
ing of a text which I have chosen because it 
sums up the spirit of very much that I have 
been trying to say during these weeks. It is 
found in the Gospel according to St. John, 
the sixth chapter, and the sixty-seventh and 
sixty-eighth verses: ‘‘Then said Jesus unto 
the twelve, Will ye also go away? Simon 
Peter answered, Lord, to whom shall we 
go? ” 

To whom shall we go? It is a plain and 
terrible alternative. It is easy to go away 
from Christ. It is not so easy to answer the 
question, To whom will you go? Where will 
you find the guide and the stay for your 
spirit? I take it for granted this morning 
that all men need a religion. From the ear- 
liest ages man’s great thought has been about 
religion. And so, wherever you go over the 
wide world, you find the tokens of man’s 
search fora religion. You find the rock that 
was once an altar of sacrifice. You find the 
column that was once a pillar in a temple. 
You find the significant symbols of man’s 
eternal search for one who shall be the guide 
of his spirit. From the very beginnings of 
human history men have desired some one 
who should be an authority, a law, a con- 
science tothem. They have wanted the king; 
they have wanted the priest; they have 
wanted the prophet. There is an abiding 
instinct in the human heart that recognizes 
religious authority. 

And so, today, the first thing I take for 
granted is that deep down in our hearts, as 
in the hearts of all mén since the beginning 
of the ages, there is a desire for a power to 
rule our lives. We are all hero-worshipers; 
by which I mean that we are all ready to 
follow any one who is worthy of our alle- 
giance. Weall desire some friend of friends 
beneath whose feet we can put our passion- 
ate hearts, and in whose keeping we may 
put our trust. To whom will you go? And 
Jesus says, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden’; and down the ages 
the voice of the centuries pursues us, saying: 
**To whom will you go? to whom can you go? 
Christ alone has the words of eternal life.” 


THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST 


Let me, first of all, put the question on 
grounds that are quite familiar to us all. 
Think for a moment of the character of Jesus 
Christ. The highest achievement of any man 
is his character. The history of a man is the 
history of his character. Men are not re- 
membered in this world by their genius or 
by the great deeds that fill the arena of the 
world with sound and fury. What we re- 
member men for is rather their fortitude 
under difficulty, their faithfulness to great 
ideals in times of corruption, the fight they 
fought, the victory they won. Socrates for 
us is not anything that Socrates taught; he 
is the martyr who stood firm to truth. Even 
Luther for us today is not anything that 
Luther taught. The sound of the contro- 
versy is silent, but the magnificent character 
that the grace of God built up in the miner’s 
son called Luther is that which attracts us 
to him today. 

Think, then, of the character of Jesus 
Christ; it is the greatest character in history. 
That is granted by all writers and all think- 
ers of today. Even those who have most to 
say against Christianity have not a reviling 
word to say against the character of Jesus 
Christ. Look at him, pure amid impurity, 
tempted in all points like as we are, living a 
hard and narrow life among working people, 
yet in all gentle and just and magnanimous, 
filled with pity and filled with love. It is the 
greatest character in history. To whom, then, 
will you go? Will you go away from Christ? 


Where will you go, and to whom, to find one 
whose character is so noble a spectacle as the 
character of Jesus Christ? 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST 


Or, again, think for a moment, as I ask this 
question, of the teaching of Jesus Christ. Man 
has always been asking fora solution of his 
life, because human life is a mystery. As 
Robert Louis Stevenson somewhere says, 
“We are all filled with enduring astonish- 
ment at our own position.”” Heré weare ina 
strange world, manifestly frail and temporary 
creatures, and yet we know that we are ani- 
mals by accident, but spirits by birthright. 
Here we stand in the world where everything 
seems to mock our hopes—the brevity of life, 
the poverty of our achievements, all things 
working against us to make human life look a 
little thing, a narrow thing, a futile thing, and 
amid it all there is a torturing fire in our 
hearts—the fire of immortality, and there is a 
sense of Godlike power that comes to us at in- 
tervals when we all have visions of great 
things we would like to be and great things we 
would like to do. 

We are manifestly greater than we seem to 
be, and that is the reason for our astonish- 
ment when we reflect upon ourselves. Who 
will solve the riddle for us, who will tell us 
what we are, who we are, what is our destiny? 
Listen to the wail of humanity before the 
silent sphinx of time. ‘‘ How can a man be 
just before his Maker?’’ ‘‘ Who by searching 
can find out God?” ‘‘ What shall I do to be 
saved?” Those cries rose beside the first 
altar that was erected in the dawn of the 
world, and they will rise beside the last altar 
when the stars vanish and the night of time 
closes down. Who will answer? ‘Jesus 
says, I am the way, the truth and the life.’’ 
And my heart answers back, 

Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 

More than all in Thee I find. 
To whom will you go for an answer that will 
satisfy you? No philosopher can give you 
that answer. I wait for the masters of human 
thought. I hear the dropping of their tears, 
but there is silence on their lips. Christ 
speaks: “ Will ye also go away from me? I 
alone tell you who ye are, children of God; 
what you may be, perfect as the Father is 
perfect; how you are to be that—follow me.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST 


Or think of the question from yet another 
point of view. Think of the influence of 
Jesus Christ. Také it how you may, all the 
greatest characters and noblest lives that have 
been lived for these nineteen centuries have 
been the Christian lives and the Christian 
characters. If I began to recite the historic 
names in the long category of greatness and 
goodness, it would take me hours but to indi- 
cate the preface to the starry list. But 1am yet 
more impressed by the influence of Christ upon 
the lives of humble and simple people. I 
have known plowmen, [ have known artisans, 
I have known people whose names were not 
known beyond the villages where they lived, 
upon whom the spirit and influence of Jesus 
has come so that they have had characters so 
lovely and have lived lives so beautiful that I 
have felt that I was not worthy to unloose the 
latchets of their shoes. 

One of our great writers of today, Mark 
Rutherford, pictures the death of a servant 
girl, dying in a hovel, having known little but 
disappointment, and her last act is to ask that 
there may be read to her the story of the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ. Then she gives 
up, with a beautiful magnanimity, all hope 
of human love, and hands over the man she 
loved to her rival, and dies at peace. Says 


Mark Rutherford, ‘‘ There was a soul in that 
servant girl as beautiful as the daylight that 
was pouring into the window of the room 
where she died.” Jesus does that. The power 
of Christ laying hold of humble people; the 
influence of Jesus upon the character of lonely, 
solitary, poor, insignificant people gives a 
grace and a glory beside which the glory of 
the sun itself is but a dimness and a darkness. 
And will you go away from Christ? Where 
will you go? To whom will youturn? What 
other friend is there for the lowly like the 
lowly Jesus? That is the broad alternative 
which is suggested. 

Now, let me come to a more intimate and 
personal putting of the subject. What was 
it that Simon Peter felt? Jesus says to him, 
** Will you also goaway?’’ And Simon says, 
** Lord, to whom shall we go?’’ What was it. 
he felt? Why, he felt that the world would be 
a total blank without Christ. He looked into 
the great abyss and the horror of it was too 
much for him. He faced the great alterna- 
tive, and he had to answer, “‘ Lord, to whom 
shall we go?”’ 


THE ALTERNATIVE 


Now, I put the great alternative to you this 
morning. You turn from Christ—where are 
you going toturn? Let us suppose, for a mo- 
ment, Christianity abolished. Let us suppose 
every temple that bears the name of Jesus 
razed to the ground, and every book burned 
and his very name expunged from human 
memory and Christianity declared, what its 
antagonists have often declared it to be, a 
huge imposture. Will you face the alterna- 
tive of what the world would be like if Christ 
went out of it? I press that alternative. I 
press it especially upon those whose minds 
are filled with doubt. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE IN DOUBT 


You cannot reconcile Christ to your reason, 
and you cannot reconcile the claim of Christ 
to your reason, and you are filled with doubts 
more or less sincere. I am not going to touch 
upon them, because the doubts of one man are. 
not the doubts of another; but I want tu say 
two things about your doubts, if you are here 
this morning, my doubting brother. The first 
is that if your doubt is sincere, it is a process;. 
it is not an end. We doubt our way to cer- 
tainty. Doubt is often faith in the making. 
If you are doubting your way towards an 
issue, God be with you; but if you are living. 
in doubt and going no further than doubt, and 
not treating it as a process but as a final con- 
dition, then doubt will strangle the soul out 
of you. 

And again, about your doubt, I want to say 
this, that Christianity cannot be both true 
and false. The claim that it makes is too 
tremendous to be based upon equivocations 
or the balancing of possibilities. If Christ 
was not what he said he was, who was he? 
It seems to me that you cannot discriminate 
and discard, when you read the gospels, just 
those elements which are unsuitable or un- 
welcome to your own mind. For, if Jesus 
was mistaken upon the greatest of all sub- 
jects, his own relation to God, and his own 
claim to be God’s Son, and his own belief in 
his resurrection from the grave that was 
promised to him through the Spirit—if he 
was mistaken in the greatest of all things, 
how can you trust his moral insight when he 
speaks to you upon the questions of conduct? 

To whom will you go? You must face the 
alternative, either to accept Christ for all in 
all, or to reject him. I know you don’t like 
that. We all of us draw back from great de- 
cisions. We don’t like being pressed into a 
eorner. We don’t like being made to say yea 
or nay. We prefer to keep ourselves at the 
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equipoise of intellectual hesitancy. You can- 
not doit forever. Life makes that impossible. 
You have to give in your yea or your nay, 
sooner or later, to Jesus Christ. And, O, it 
does sometimes seem to me that Christ would 
think better of the man who says, “‘ No, I will 
not take thee as Lord’’—better of the man 
who would even spit upon him and buffet him 
than of the man who says, “‘ Lord, Lord,” and 
does not the things which he said. 

You turn from Christ—what is the alterna- 
tive? To whom will you go? Where will you 
seek for the authority and the guide if you 
are not going to find that guide and that au- 
thority in Jesus Christ? Take the case of 
Simon Peter himself. ‘‘ Whither shall we 
go?” There is only one way for Simon Peter, 
and that is back to Judaism. What, back to 
Judaism? Back to the formalism of the Phar- 
isees? Back to the cold philosophy of the 
Sadducees, and back to the harsh law that 
had made human life terrible? He who had 
walked with Christ in Galilee; he who had 
heard the words of pity and of love; he who 
had known the sweetness of forgiveness—could 
he do this? Peter could not do it. Back to 
Judaism? Why, that was going down a dark 
stair into a black dungeon. Back to Judaism? 
That was going out of the perfect life down 
into the darkness and the twilight where men 
groped after truth. 


OTHER RELIGIONS AND CHRISTIANITY 


I received a letter not long ago from a youth 
who had given agreat deal of time to the study 
of other religions, and the more he had studied 
them the more perplexed he had got. He 
pointed out, what I am only too glad to ad- 
mit and rejoice in admitting, the great deposit 
of religious truth that there is in other reli- 
gions outside Christianity. He pointed out 
to me, for example, the moral element in Con- 
fucianism; he pointed out the beautiful ele- 
ment of self-renunciation in the life of Buddha; 
he pointed out the strict law laid upon con- 
duct by Mohammed. That is all very well; 
we all admit it, but face the alternative. Are 
you willing to follow Mohammed, Confucius, 
Buddha? 

‘* By their fruits ye shall know them,” and 
the fruit of Confucianism is dead China; the 
fruit of Buddhism is the immense spiritual 
despair of India; and the fruit of Mohammed- 
anism is barbarism. To whom will you go? 
It is all very well to study comparative 
religions, and to say there are elements of 
good here. No doubt there are; God hath not 
left himself without a witness. But will you 
go to them? You know you won’t. You 
know youcan’t. You know it is not possible. 
Face, then, the great alternative like a man, 
and, if Jesus and Jesus alone holds the words 
of eternal life, don’t equivocate with Christ; 
don’t make a bargain with him about how 
much you are going to take of his teaching 
and how much you are going to reject. That 
won’t do. You have to say yea or nay, and 
sooner or later life will make you say it. You 
are going away from Christ today; tell me, 
my brother, where are you going and to whom? 


CHRIST AND SIN 


“*To whom shall I go?’”’ says Simon Peter 
in his great perplexity, and I may amplify the 
question by our common experience. I may 
say, “To whom shall I go when the burden 
of my sins lies heavy upon me?” Heream I, 
a man burdened with sin, and I know not how 
to get rid of it. To whom shall I go? Nature 
has nothing to say to me. The stern verdict 
of nature is that there is no forgiveness of 
sins in nature, and I know it. Science has 
nothing to say tome. Science can only speak 
to me hard words about heredity and environ- 
ment and the following up to the last syllable 
of recorded time of the punishment for the 
ill that I have done. 

To whom shall I go? Here is a poor mur- 
derer, whose case I have mentioned in one or 
other of these addresses. I mention it again 
because it impressed me so powerfully when 
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I first heard the story. Here is a man ina 
condemned cell, a low-browed man, a man 
who has brutalized his soul and at last has 
committed a brutal murder. What is to be 
done with him? To whom shall he go? You 
know, some of you, the end of the story, how 
a friend of mine prayed with that hard heart 
and knew not how to do anything for him, until 
at last finding the poor lad had once been ina 
Methodist Sunday school, he got at the least 
aperture through which the light began to 
stream upon the forlorn heart, and one night 
after he had left him in the jail, within two 
days of his execution, the governor of the jail 
sent a message at dead of night and said, 
““Come back at once, sir; Edwards is con- 
verted.”” And there was your murderer upon 
his knees, singing with sobs: 
Although my sins as mountains rise 
And swell and reach to heaven, 
Forgiveness is above the skies, 
And I may be forgiven. 

Who but Jesus could do that? To whom 
will yougo when you havea case like that to 
deal with? 

To whom shall I go to understand the na- 
ture of my sins? For, alas, we are so used to 
our sinfulness that we do not understand our 
sinfulness, and so the disease runs its course 
like many another insidious disease, and we 
do not look for the remedy because we don’t 
know how deep the disease is. There is a 
gleam of sunlight shining yonder through 
the window into this great hall, and as the 
beam strikes across the hall, you see a mil- 
lion million motes of dust in the beam. You 
didn’t know they were there until the light 
came; you thought you were breathing pure 
air. The light came and then you saw the 
sort of atmosphere you were breathing. 

So God sets my secret sins in the light 
of his countenance. |] don’t know myself a 
sinner until I come to Christ. Then I know. 
And if you think of it, that was what went all 
through Christ’s ministry. The young ruler 
did not know that he had sinned until Jesus 
Christ said, “Sell all that thou hast.’”’ Then 
he knew; he knew he loved the world more 
than Christ. The woman of Samaria did not 
know that she had any particular sins to be 
sorry for until Jesus said, ‘‘Go, fetch thy 
husband.” Then she knew. Simon Peter 
did not know how great his sin was until 
that day when Jesus came out of the hall of 
betrayal and denial and looked—that was all 
—he looked on Simon Peter. 

O, there are looks that might drag men 
down to hell. The look of the betrayed girl 
upon you, her betrayer, when you meet at the 
judgment seat, as you will. Jesus looked— 
that was enough. Peter knew his sin. To 
whom shall I go to learn my sin, unless it be 
to Christ? But when I stand in the light of 
Christ’s countenance, then for the first time I 
know the manner of man I am and my need 
of a Saviour. To whom shall I go for impulse 
towards a better life? I may feel my sin 
deeply, but how am I to get the better of it? 
When I come to Christ there is that in Christ 
which makes me begin to live better. I can- 
not help it; I must do it, when I am thinking 
of Christ. 


A PICTURE AS A DETERRENT 


Many of you have, no doubt, read a story of 
Robertson of Brighton, which appears in a 
recent life. A little struggling tradesman 
used to attend Robertson’s great ministry. 
Thirty years after a man went into the shop 
of this little tradesman, and in a little corner 
behind the shop there was hung a portrait of 
the great preacher. The man looked at it 
and said—and there were tears in his eyes: 
*“O, sir, I cannot tell you what that portrait 
has done forme. Whenever I am tempted to 
do a bad act I go into the room and I look at 
the face of Robertson. I cannot do it—I can- 
not do it.’’ It was the Christ behind Robert- 
son that made that moral power possible. 
And when we come to Christ, and Christ be- 
comes to us the great example and the su- 
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preme authority, we have got the impulse, my 
brethren, that is going to lift us up and make 
us live a different kind of life from the life 
we are living today. 


CHRIST AND DEATH 


To whom shall I go when death overtakes 
me? Who then will tell me how to have cour- 
age, and who will inspire courage in me? 
Come with me to the Catacombs at Rome. I 
spoke just now of Christ’s influence upon very 
humble people, and I suppose of the thousands 
upon thousands who are buried in the Cata- 
combs at Rome there were very few of the 
rich and very few of the mighty. There were 
many slaves, there were many children of the 
hovel and the hut. Here is the epitaph writ- 
ten over one of them. Robert Browning has 
translated it forus. A slave is buried there, 
and the slave tells his story, how he was born 
sickly, poor and mean, how no humility of 
circumstance could screen his soul from 
Cesar’s envy, how thrice he suffered for 
Christ. Then the epitaph ends thus: 


At last my own release was earned ; 
I was some time in being burned, 
But at the last a Hand came through 
The flame above my head and drew 
My soul to Christ, whom now I see. 
Sergius, a brother, writes for me 
This testimony on the wall. 

For me—I am beyond it all. 


Who else could make a man die like that but 
Christ? To whom shall I go in the great 
agonies of life, the great vicissitudes of the 
soul, the great troubles of the spirit? To 
whom shall I go in the last hour but to Jesus 
Christ? 

** And will ye also go away?” says Jesus. 
You will notice he says it to the twelve. 
Isn’t that a significant thing? They had be- 
gun to go away in their hearts. It is only 
the sixth chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John, and Christ already has to say of 
one of his own disciples, ‘‘ One of you hath 
adevil.”” Judas was going away; already his 
heart had moved away from Christ, and pres- 
ently there was to follow open sin and hy- 
pocrisy and treachery and perfidy and at last 
the black infamy of betrayal. Going away 
from Christ—you know where he went. You 
look at the path as it slopes down into black- 
ness; you see the blasted tree hanging over 
the precipice. 


THE DRIFT AWAY FROM CHRIST 


That is the end of the man who went away 
from Christ. And some of you have been 
going away from him a good many years, and 
you are among the twelve, too. You sit in 
churches, and yet, Sabbath after Sabbath, 
your heart has grown a little farther from 
Christ, and all the ministry that has been 
exercised over you has apparently done little 
for you; and today, as you look back to the 
years when you knelt at your mother’s knee, 
and the years when you first went to the 
Bible class, and the years when you first 
stood up in some little country church to 
make your confession for Christ—you, gray- 
headed man, have to say this morning: 

It gives me little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 

You have been going away from Christ. 
Where are you going, and what is the end 
of it to be? Christ speaks it to the twelve, 
and he speaks it, therefore, to the whole 
Church. It seems to me that I might inter- 
pret the message to the Church today and 
say that the Church must come back to 
Christ. We ministers have to come back to 
the preaching of Jesus Christ. What else 
is there worth preaching? Let others, if 
they will, preach from the platform of phi- 
losophy and poetry—I don’t question that 
they do good. Let other men stand up where 
they will and enlighten the minds of their 
fellows on great matters that concern the 
literature and the culture of life. God bless 
them in their work! I welcome all the cul- 
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ture of the world. But when I go into the 
pulpit, it is Christ alone I can think of. 


THE CALL TO PREACH CHRIST 


I remember how, years and years ago—I 
don’t think I have thought of it until today 
for many a long year—when I was a student 
at college, I was summoned home suddenly 
to stand by the deathbed of my sister, who 
had been more than sister tome. And there 
came back to me today her words as spoken 
all those years ago. ‘*O,” she said, “‘ preach 
Christ, preach Christ, preach Christ!” I 
didn’t think very much of it, I suppose, then, 
but today the words come back, and I say I 
find nothing else but Christ worth preaching. 

I feel as I might have felt had I stood upon 
the Mount of Transfiguration, where Moses 
and Elias are, where the great philosophers 
and the great thinkers are, but you remem- 
ber at the close of it all Moses had gone, 
Elias had gone, and there was no man but 
Jesus only. So for me fhe other voices have 
grown more and more silent with the years. 
I find that philosophy has less to say to me 
than once it had. I find that even literature 
moves me less today than once it did. I be- 
gin to understand the word of Paul, ‘I am 
determined to know nothing among men but 
Christ, and him crucified.’’ 

I see no man but Jesus only. It is Jesus 
only, Jesus only for the minister to preach, 
and Jesus enly for the Christian to live 
for, and Jesus only for the Church to make 
manifest. And, O, my brethren, if all this 
congregation, representing so many churches, 
will go away today with that faith—‘‘ Back 
to Christ” is the great motto—then indeed 
we shall have a revival which will quicken 
the spiritual life not only of this city but of 
this continent and of the whole world. And 
are there those here today who have been 
going away for a long, long time? Won’t 
you come back? Come back this morning. 
‘““The Spirit and the Bride say, Come, and 
let him that heareth say Come.” Come back 
to the one way, where the flowers of happi- 
ness are growing. Come back to the one Lord 
who has the right to command your spirit. 
Come back to the one faith that alone will 
console you in living and strengthen you in 
dying. 

Brethren, God has brought us here through 
these days, and God, I trust, has revealed to 
us new visions of what our life ought to be 
and new visions of what the Church of Christ 
ought to be. Let us now solemnly sanctify 
ourselves and surrender to the only Master 
who has the right to claim our surrender. 
‘** For this is life eternal, that they should know 
thee the’only true God and him whom thou 
didst send—Jesus Christ.’’ 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 5 





Mrs. R. W. Wallace presided. It was inter- 
esting to see and hear Mrs. John Dubé, who 
as Nogatela Mdini was for several years a pupil 
in Inanda Seminary, where she graduated 
in 1890. She paid a beautiful tribute to Mrs. 
Edwards, who opened that school in 1868 and 
who still continues to serve asits principal. In 
contrast to the six girls who formed the nucleus 
of the school, there are now about a hundred 
in each of the two departments. The school 
has been efficient in ‘“‘turning out wives,” as 
Mrs. Dubé said, for pastors and other Christian 
young men—and has extended its own mis- 
sionary work into Gazaland, where Inanda 
girls have aided the missionaries of the board. 
Mrs. Stillson, formerly of the Zulu Mission 
and now assistant at Berkeley Temple, cor- 
dially greeted Mrs. Dubé and added her trib- 
ute of praise of the work and workers at 
Inanda. 





Do not think it wasted time to submit your- 
self to any influence which may bring upon 
you any noble feeling.— Ruskin. 
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The Schoolmaster* 


By Zephine Humphrey 


XVII. 


The cold came early that year in Lincoln. 
After the first snowstorm there was a series 
of shining days full of serenity. The floor of 
the valley lay a pure and soft expanse of 
white, broken only by brown clumps of trees 
and staggering lines of fences. The snowy 
mountains round about wore a brown film of 
winter woods over their shoulders and crests, 
softening but not concealing their white struc- 
ture. The air was sparkling, sweet, and the 
sky a living blue. Then one night a mighty 
hand with creeping, invisible fingers reached 
out to clutch the valley. There was no sound; 
the silence was terrible. Animals on the 
mountains burrowed deeper in their holes; 
people in the valley piled fresh wood upon the 
fire, and went out to give their horses extra 
blankets. The stars burned like glancing 
fires in the blackness of the sky, and the hills 
stood frozen beneath them. 

In the morning, when the sun burst from 
the rim of the mountain, the world was flooded 
with light, but there was nowhere any re- 
sponse. People, creeping reluctantly from 
their beds, shivered and made hasty toilets, 
finding their water-pitchers solid. To look 
out of the windows was impossible because 
of the thick fur of frost; but when they had 
warmed themselves a little by leaping fires, 
they opened their creaking, sticking doors 
and peered out cautiously. Enough‘of that. 
They were back again. The keen air cut like 
a knife, shearing the breath away. 

Only David persisted. It seemed to him all 
so wonderful, he could not instantly close the 
door and let the silence go. 

““O, O!” protested Cousin Joseph from 
within, where he stood with his broad back 
turned to the roaring stove, and his hands 
clasped behind him, “shut the door quick!” 

Cousin Peggy came trotting. Her lord was 
in distress. 

*““Why, David Bruce!” she cried, grasping 
the situation, and David’s coat-tails into the 
bargain, “‘don’t you know better than that? 
You might freeze your nose or your ears. It’s 
an awful morning. Come here.’’ 

She pulled him back, and began tweaking 
his different facial members, deeply solicitous. 

“Peggy! Peggy!” said Cousin Joseph. 
** He’s got the door shut now. I’m all right. 
Isn’t the coffee ready? ” 

David’s intention of going to school was 
greeted with disapproval. 

““There won’t be a child out a day like 
this,’? Cousin Peggy affirmed. ‘* They never 
have school in such weather. You’d be a 
goose to go.” 

“Peggy! Peggy!’’ said Cousin Joseph. 

** Well, I tell you he would, Joseph Carter ’”’ 
—Cousin Peggy was spirited—‘‘a raving, tear- 
ing goose.”’ 

“Yes, Peggy.’’ Cousin Joseph, for his 
part, was mild to the point of meekness. ‘I 
only wanted to imply that he was already a 
good deal more than a goose. I’d call him 
a f ae 

Cousin Peggy nearly upset the table in her 
efforts to step on her husband’s foot. Her 
blue eyes flashed fire. 

** Joseph Carter, will you stop! ’”’ she cried, 
fierce as a little hen. 

“* Peggy! Peggy! Peggy!’’ 

A look of the gentlest innocence, wondering, 
half injured, overspread Cousin Joseph’s 
ruddy countenance. He held his coffee cup 
suspended, and gazed at his wife. 

“* Yes, Peggy,’’ he added after a moment, as 
a further sign of submission. 

David laughed. A wonderful elation pos- 
sessed him this morning, he could not have 
told how or why. For weeks he had been 
increasingly grave. The difficulties in his 
path and the process of growth within him 
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had worked for seriousness. But suddenly 
now something in him stood up and shook 
off the load, and was free. He was glad to 
intoxication. Perhaps it was the glory of the 
morning that might be held to account for 
this change, yet there seemed a cause fuysther 
than that. It was more as if some event, ap- 
proaching, sent a summons before it. What 
should the coming day bring forth? The 
spirit was ready at least. 

“*Good-by, Cousin Martha,’ said David, 
putting his head through the kitchen door. 
“*I’m going to keep school all by myself to- 
day. Sha’n’t I have a good time?’’ 

Cousin Martha wiped her hands on the 
roller-towel. 

“Come here, Davy,” she replied. She had 
never called him that before. “I’m an old 
woman you know.”’ And she laid her hands 
on his shoulders, and kissed him. 

Out in the frozen sunshine David’s exhila- 
ration increased. He took little sips of the 
sharp air at first, feeling his nostrils pucker, 
and his breath blow back in ice against his 
cheek. Then his lungs became accustomed, 
and he breathed full and deep. The silence 
of the valley and the mountains was intense. 
Only his own footsteps were audible, creaking 
loudly in the snow. How strong and vivid 
the mountains were, clear-cut against the sky! 
How sparkling the meadows with their thou- 
sand facets of light! White and blue was the 
scheme of the day. Even the shadows were 
bright blue, and the trunks of the trees were 
purple. Then the flood of glorious light! 
Was ever sunshine so intense? It seemed 
that every hidden corner of the earth must 
be discovered today, every secret thing laid 
bare. Looking up at the mountains David 
felt his fingers quiver to have at his piano 
with the score of the Messiah. 

** Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye 
lifted up, ye everlasting doors; and the King 
of glory shall come in.”’ 

Yes, that was it—the King of glory. For 
surely a race of people called every year to 
pass through such majesty of winter must be 
heroic at heart, and their destiny must be sur- 
passing. The King of glory should come in. 
Pushing open the door of the schoolhouse, 
David seated himself at the piano in the 
freezing room, and played the exultant an- 
them. It was his greeting to the great day, 
his expression of joyand purpose. Then, still 
humming softly to himself, he closed the door, 
and busied himself with the fire. 

None of the children came. That was as 
Cousin Peggy had foretold. In fact it seemed 
that no one was abroad. Not a sleigh passed 
the door, no voices broke the silence, no sign 
of life was apparent. In. the universal hush, 
David had a sense of being alone existent, of 
standing, an only man, in the presence of hills 
and sky. The feeling was at once uplifting 
and overwhelming. He scraped a holein the 
frost on one of the window-panes, and peered 
out in the direction of the Eldridge cottage. 
He had no desire to go there this morning, he 
had other things on hand; but he liked to 
think of the warm life pulsing underneath 
that snowy roof. Then he opened his Bee- 
thoven, and played the Sonata Appassionata 
till the walls rang. After that, Schumann’s 
**Aufschwung.’’ After that the Hallelujah 
Chorus from the Messiah. After that again, 
more Beethoven, but graver this time, more 
controlled; the impulse was spending itself. 
Then, presently, pause and silence, a season 
of rumination, with elbows on the music-rack, 
and fingers*thrust deep in mass of tumbled 
hair. Was he writingasymphony? Perhaps. 
A symphony to be lived, however, not played; 
the score of a perfect life. Dreamily, over 
the top of the music-book, he surveyed his 
little realm; the orderly rows of desks, retain- 
ing even in their emptiness, to his mind, the 
character of their occupants; the globe and 
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maps; the pictures looking from the walls in 
all the restful serenity of their great art. It 
was not surprising to him that he loved the 
place so deeply; he merely acknowledged 
gratefuily the fact that he did so. To spend 
his whole life in it seemed to him nothing too 
much. The plans he had for completion were 
material for a lifetime. Then, beyond the 
schoolhouse, Lincoln, which he had always 
loved. 

Yesr but it is one thing to love a place in 
fleeting summer fashion, visiting it idly, 
taking its brightest and best, skimming the 
surface of its life, nor caring to look below; 
and it is quite another thing to cast in one’s 
lot with it, to share with it storm and cold, 
to know the pulsings of its life, its conflict 
and its sin, so that it seems no longer a fair, 
half imaginary Happy Valley, but part of the 
very stuff of earth. The former love is slight 
at the best, the latter stands firm as the hills. 
It may be possible—doubtless it is—to love a 
large city intensely. But, after all, such af- 
fection, it would seem, must partake of the 
general nature of the love we all bear the 
world. For closeness and tenderness, for 
thoroughness too, and forbearance in the 
face of human limitations, for particular 
charm and sweetness, what is there like the 
tie of a small community? In New York we 
pick and choose, select our affinities, pass by 
that which offends; in Lincoln all phases of 
life affect us whether we will orno. Query: 
which place affords the truer knowledge? 
He who can honestly say he loves a little 
country village in its entirety, may perhaps 
hope to lay claim to that great achievement, 
love for humanity. 

David, however, was not moralizing thus. 
He had other things to do. Granted, that 
he did love Lincoln; of course, that went 
without saying. Granted, that in the warm 
heart of the village he had made for him- 
self a place, with friends to cheer and 
support him; that was worth everything. 
But his lot lay not so much in the village, 
among the warm-hearted, as beyond, in the 
by-ways and hedges, the temperature of 
whose affections was perhaps just as well 
not taken. Here was where love counted; 
here he must win his way. And win it he 
would. There was not the least doubt in the 
mind of the knight that eventually all would 
go well. He dug his fingers deeper into his 
hair, and screwed his elbows into the music- 
rack, and thought strenuously. He was just 
on the very height of final success, with all 
of Lincoln transformed into a great Round 
Table, strong and beautiful, every knight 
and every lady, as Mount Mercy and East 
Peak, and his face was flushed and his eyes 
were bright with the vision, when there came 
a step atthe door. One of the children after 
all? He leaped to his feet and crossed the 
room. 

**Good morning!” he cried, without wait- 
ing to look, and flung the door wide. Doubt- 
less the flash of his face looking out was like 
that of the shining mountains looking sud- 
denly in. 

Mr. Silas Barlow, however, had unblinking 
eyes. He finished stamping the snow from 
his boots, entered the school-room, unwound 
from his neck several yards of red muffler, 
unbuttoned his coat and sat down by the 
stove—all in a weighty silence. David, 
watching him, was puzzled; but there came 
a sudden return of the strange exultation he 
had felt on waking that morning. Something 
was about to happen; he knew it. Still on 
the heights of his mental triumph of the last 
half-hour, he held his breath, and waited. 

‘* Pretty stiff mornin’, ain’t it?” remarked 
Mr. Barlow at length. 

That inevitable hiding behind the weather! 
Could one never advance directly? 

** Fine, I think,’”’ answered David. 

So the pawns were out. 

** Don’t seem to have much of a school to- 
day.” 

Mr. Barlow looked slowly around with an 
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inquiring air, as if he might possibly be mis- 
taken and discover yet a child. 

**I suppose the day was too cold for the 
children to venture out.’’ 

David’s replies were simple. 

Well, yes, perhaps; that’s possible,”’ agreed 
Mr. Barlow doubtfully. 

There at last, in the tone in which he spoke, 
was attack. 

** You mean? ’—suggested David. 

Mr. Barlow shifted his position a little. 

‘Well, yes, of course I mean,”’ he said, 
smiling somewhat grimly. ‘‘’Tain’t likely 
I’d have come out this kind of a mornin’ 
just to pass the time o’ day. I mean”— 
He paused, and fitted his large boot into an 
angle of the stove-leg with that careful ab- 
sorption in any extraneous triviality which 
characterizes crises. -‘‘ The truth o’ the mat- 
ter is, young feller, you’ve just about played 
your game out.”’ 

David looked at him steadily. 

** Still I don’t know quite what you mean,”’ 
he answered. 

Then Mr. Barlow gave check. 

“*T guess you'll know in a day or two all 
right,’’ he said harshly. ‘‘ I happen to know, 
for my part, that the school-commissioners 
are goin’ to meet tomorrow, an’ draw up a 
paper formally askin’ you to resign.”’ 

He lifted his eyes swiftly at this, to note 
the effect of his words. But David’s face was 
unsatisfactory, from a dramatic point of view, 
in its courteous gravity. 

“You mean to let me know, then,” he re- 
plied, “‘that I have one more day in which to 
hold my position and do my work as teacher. 
Very well, I shall remember. Until day after 
tomorrow I am still schoolmaster.” 

Was it not the answering move of a knight; 
nay, rather, of the king himself? Yet spoken 
with such gentle politeness that offense there 
was none, hardly pride. Mr. Barlow got to 
his feet. 

‘* Perhaps I'd better go.” 

**No, no,’ David interposed. 
not mean that.’’ 

He had risen, too, and, being somewhat 
taller than his companion, looked down at 
him out of his quiet eyes. 

**T never see much good, to be sure, in 
anticipating things. I am schoolmaster, I am 
alive. Tomorrow I may be dead, yet I go on 
living just the same today, doI not? Well.” 

*“You’re a perfect fool,’ said Mr. Barlow, 
‘* with not even spunk enough to get mad.” 

He buttoned his overcoat rapidly, and began 
winding the red muffler again about his neck. 
If he had known the interview was going to be 
so short, he would scarcely have removed the 
latter. Yet how could he, after all, have de- 
livered himself with dignity from amidst its 
many folds? He thought of this, and stopped 
winding. 

“Mad?” replied David. 
I hope not.” 

Was that actually all he was going to say? 
An occasion such as this with two native 
mountaineers would have meant two or three 
hours of hot, quick conversation, the kind of 
talk that puts spice into life. And now— 
Mr. Barlow’s hands had barely had time to 
grow warm from the bitter walk he had put 
himself to with such high expectations. No 
wonder he was nettled, defrauded. 

“A perfect sissy,” he thought to himself, 
**Good for nothin’ at all!” 

David did not urge him to stay. Such a 
politeness would have been inconsiderate. 
The victory tacitly lay with him, and the 
truest courtesy of victor toward vanquished 
is absence. Moreover, he was no hypocrite, 
and he wanted to be alone. 

**Good morning,” he said; and then, at a 
venture, thinking it might possibly be the 
right thing, “Thank you.” For in truth he 
was bewildered. Malice was a motive he 
did not easily understand. 

Left alone, he resumed his seat by the fire. 
It was this it had foretold then, that morning 
exultation, that certainty of the coming of 
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some highevent. Not success, as he had fondly 
hoped, but failure. 

Failure! 

David had not before seriously faced that 
word. He had talked about it with Mr. 
Eldridge, as we have seen, chapters back; 
he had thought about it since. But, after all, 
no one starts out to work with such an end 
in view; it must seem melancholy to hopeful 
human-nature. It is only when, unbidden, it 
presents itself as the final reward of many 
faithful labors, that its effect is seen some- 
times to be not altogether such as might have 
been anticipated. Melancholy? Whence comes, 
then, this strange joy, this unreasoning exul- 
tation? As if, forsooth, to fail had been from 
the first the desired consummation. Stirred 
again, irresistibly, by the rapture of the morn- 
ing, David rose and, going to the piano, struck 
the chords of Chopin’s Prelude No. 20. To 
fail absolutely, there was a joy in that. To 
know no holding back, no hesitation, no com- 
promise. Perhaps there was no successful 
worker in all the land who was visited that 
morning by so fine a gladness as that which 
enlarged the heart of this young man, misun- 
derstood, failing of all his hopes. Alone and 
face to face, as never before, with the great 
Idea which he had served so faithfully, he 
realized, also as never before, what an Idea it 
was. He threw back his head, and sang, 

** Who is the King of glory?” 

Does this seem preposterous to the reader, 
out of human possibility? Perhaps he has 
never failed. 

Coming out of the schoolhouse at last, with 
the neglected fire dead in the stove, and the 
room relapsing into its icy reserve, David 
walked down the valley. He had felt the 
greatness of the day, now he understood it. 
What was the winter but the summer’s fail- 
ure? For light and warmth, fruition, peace, 
form, after all, the goal towards which crea- 
tion strives, ever, ever climbing up through 
the hopeful springs, ever, ever falling back 
through the checking winters. And the hu- 
man destiny is strange enough which makes 
us love the Winters. The perfect peace and 
sunshine, the endless spring, shall undoubt- 
edly come at last, since we all, with one ac- 
cord, so earnestly invoke it: but not till it 
really comes shall we be ready to rest content 
in it. And what shall the old worker, Earth, 
have to do in that tranquil day? 

Cousin Peggy and Cousin Joseph looked 
curiously at David when he entered the din- 
ing room, his face was so bright and strong, 
with a certain quiet in it built up on a basis of 
sternness. 

“*I declare, Joseph,” said Cousin Peggy, 
speaking in a whisper behind the kitchen 
door, ‘‘ sometimes he acts so queer and uncon- 
cerned; what if they should be right?”’ 

{To be continued } 





Biographical 
REV. JOSEPH HENRY WARREN, D. D. 


A pioneer in home missions, in whom the promise 
of length of days was graciously fulfilled, Dr. War- 
ren died, Feb. 17, at Dayton, Wn., whither he had 
gone a few weeks before to reside with his daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Warren died July 20,1904. Their home 
had been in San Francisco for many years. Dr. 
Warren was born in Michigan, Sept. 7, 1819, was 
a graduate of Knox College and Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and was ordained a home 
missionary in Broadway Tabernacle in 1850. He 
went at once to California and, after a few months 
as stated supply for the First Church, San Fran- 
cisco, organized a church at Nevada City, of which 
he was pastor for seven years. For some years 
following he was editor of the Pacific, and in 1864 
was commissioned by the Home Missionary Society 
as its superintendent for California and Nevada. 
He continued in this office for twenty-seven years 
doing extensive pioneer work for a whole genera 
tion. He was the father of a large number of Con- 
gregational churches, and an enthusiastic believer 
in the greatness of California, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Prayer 
BY MRS, I. P. WARREN 


Closer to Thee, O Lord, 
Closer to Thee; 

This earnest, heartfelt prayer 
Ascends from me. 

Bend down a listening ear, 

My supplication hear, 

And bring me ever near, 
Nearer to Thee. 


May old things pass away 
And all be new; 

Let Thine almighty strength 
Each vice subdue. 

O cleanse my heart from sin; 

Make me all pure within; 

May life in Christ begin, 
Life, full and true. 


May I the Spirit’s fruits 
Each day display; 

Let love and joy and truth 
My life portray. 

Show me the Father’s face; 

And may my soul embrace 

Thine all-sufficient grace 
Which keeps alway. 


May steadfast trust in Thee 
Bring perfect peace; 

Bid fear and anxious thought 
And doubt to cease. 

Help me to do Thy will; 

Then shall I fear no ill, 

And, as my heart grows still, 
May faith increase. 


Then shall my life be hid 
With Christ in God; 

E’en though the cross I bear, 
And feel Thy rod. 

Help me to watch and wait 

Till I reach Heaven’s gate. 

What though the path were strait 
My worn feet trod? 





Labor That Satisfieth Not 


BY ANNA BARROWS 


Few normal human beings object to 
work, if thereby they can accomplish 
some good end; but work is laborious 
when we realize that it might have been 
saved by forethought. Whatever fails 
to increase human. comfort and well- 
being rightfully may be classed as unsat- 
isfying labor. 

Not long ago a speaker before a woman’s 
club made this statement: ‘‘ We are ask- 
ing to have strength to meet the demands 
placed upon us. It is not less work, it 
is more strength that is needed.” This 
sounds praiseworthy, but closer analysis 
makes us remember that there are limits 
to physical strength which human inge- 
nuity cannot extend, and that a sifting of 
the demands is the thing needed. Is that 
labor necessary which is beyond our 
available energy? Our strength might 
more often be equal to our days if the 
demands upon it were more wisely made. 

Tradition, ignorance and lack of thought 
are the chief causes of unnecessary and 
unsatisfactory labor. Conditions change, 
and hence standards of living must be 
modified for each generation; but we 
cling to traditions and deplore the past, 
instead of using our brains and enjoying 
the present, 


Because our foremothers believed that 
what was worth doing at all was worth 
doing well, we insist on much needless 
use of the flatiron: modern knit under- 
wear will adjust itself, and physicians 
often tell us that the interposition of 
the iron is not a hygienic benefit. Sheets 
and flat work require little but smooth 
folding. The machines of the laundries 
are caring for the starched articles more 
and more. 

In the household economics exhibit ar- 
ranged by the college alumnz, which has 
been shown during the last year or two 
in many of our leading cities, was one 
striking illustration of the way labor is 
often thrown away; two sets of under- 
garments for women were exhibited, each 
consisting of several pieces, the differ- 
ence in initial cost being little, but the 
estimate of labor required for laundering 
showed a wide difference. 

Ignorance of proper methods of caring 
for a household results quite as often in 
overwork for some one as in neglect. 
From lack of thought we fail to discrimi- 
nate between the essentials and non-es- 
sentials. It behooves a housekeeper to 
find how few motions will be required 
in the care of her house or any single 
article in it to keep it in good condition, 
for it is the rapid multiplication of these 
additional touches which roll up into a 
mass of overwork and result in worry. 

Could we but remember this, and choose 
the plain—yet more artistic—piece of 
furniture, instead of the one with elabo- 
rate carvings; the smooth silver rather 
than that with much decoration; and so 
on throughout the house, many hours of 
unsatisfying labor would be saved. It is 
true, there may be some satisfaction of a 
selfish sort accruing to the possessor of 
ornate articles, but though she may feel 
superior to her neighbor because of these 
possessions, they have, to some extent, 
become her masters. 

The inexperienced householder, having 
little knowledge herself of the labor in- 
volved, adds an extra course to her din- 
ner, thinking, thereby, to do her guest 
more honor. Less hospitality is an in- 
evitable result of this increased expense, 
not only of material but of labor. Often 
the additional course means more labor 
in dish-washing than expense for food. 
Washing dishes is no small part of the 
domestic problem. ‘‘ Washing dishes,” 
says Edward Howard Griggs, “has al- 
ways seemed to me the extreme symbol 
of dead work’’; and he goes on to con- 
trast it with the anticipation there is in 
getting dinner. 

Another phase of the many-course meal 
is the undue labor it imposes upon the 
digestive organs of our guests. Some 
day the scientists with their elaborate 
machines will be able to tell us how much 
human energy is lost, not only by the 
adulterated and embalmed foods of which 
we hear more, but by over-indulgence in 
too nutritious foods, to which we are 
tempted by kindly hostesses. An excess 
of food material in the system not only 
fails to build new tissues, but requires 
much energy to eliminate it from the 
body, and failing that, is simply stored 
up as poison to cause discomfort. The 
recent experiments of Professor Chitten- 


den, director of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, strongly sub- 
stantiate this. He says: 

“‘With enlightened methods of living 
will come a truer appreciation of the 
dignity of the body, and a lessened desire 
to manifest one’s feelings of hospitality 
by a lavish intemperance that is as un- 
physiological as it is wasteful... . It 
would be easy to adduce figures showing 
the great waste which the consumption 
of food beyond the physiological require- 
ments of the body entails.” 

Because of our many good things at one 
time we are not only unable to enjoy 
them all then, but there is nothing left 
for another occasion. When straw- 
berries are in the market all the year 
they have less charm in the height of 
their season. Shall we spend our money 
for that which is not bread, and serve 
strawberries at Christmas time? 

There is much unsatisfying labor which 
the housewife would gladly escape, but 
it has causes beyond her control. Some 
inventive mind may, in the future, de- 
vise some means of utilizing the energy 
lost in the soft-coal smoke which de- 
scends and diffuses itself over the most 
cherished possessions of those within its 
reach. Think of the hours of labor 
wasted by the women of America in 
useless struggle against this enemy! 

Less apparent, but quite as real a diffi- 
culty, is the thoughtless way in which 
many of our appliances and utensils are 
manufactured. <A rough edge results in 
cut fingers; a sharp corner, in torn cloth- 
ing; a top-heavy article upsets with sad 
effect ; all resulting in much unsatisfying 
labor to make things right again. Here 
is an illustration : twice at least, within a 
few months, the ill-balanced covers of 
the earthern pots in which a caterer 
serves coffee at a weekly luncheon in a 
clubroom have rolled off in the hands of 
an unwary person, with the result of 
broken dishes, spilled coffee and the 
discomfiture of the luckless holder. 

Lack of thought on the part of the 
architect causes much loss of energy and 
hundreds of miles of unnecessary travel 
in our houses. Some one has well said 
that every architect before he is allowed 
to design dwelling-houses should serve 
an apprenticeship as a general house- 
worker. 

Could we eliminate from the day’s 
work all preparation of food which adds 
nothing to our physical energy, and the 
dish-washing such additional cooking re- 
quires; all sewing on dress trains, which 
sweep dusty streets, and similar unclean 
decoration on our clothing; all the laun- 
dry work required by superfluous ruffles; 
all the cleaning consequent, upon the 
possession of much bric-a-brac in our 
houses; then, perhaps, we should have 
time for some of the pleasant tasks for 
which we daily sigh; then we might find 
real pleasure in the performance of the 
necessary tasks remaining, those which 
truly make for the health and comfort 
of our families. ‘‘Pleasure in work,” 
says Mrs. Ellen H. Richards in The Art 
of Right Living, ‘‘lessens expense of liv- 
ing more than any other single thing. A 
simpler life is possible when mere living 
is a pleasure.” 
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A Spring Airing 
All the good little kittens have washed their 
mittens, 
And hung them up to dry; 
They’re gray and fluffy, and soft and muffy, 
But it’s time to lay them by; 
And now that we’ve come to the spring of the 
year, 
They have them all out airing here; 
And that is the reason, I do suppose, 
Why this little tree that every one knows, 
By the name of Pussy Willow goes. 
—Martha Burr Banks, in Good Housekeeping. 


A Little Girl’s Grandfather 
A HINT IN CHILD NURTURE 
BY MARCIA CARY 


My grandfather is a pretty sober man; 
he doesn’t ride you on his foot, he doesn’t 
chase you with his shaving brush—but I 
guess he likes little girls. 

One night I woke up when my auntie 
came to bed. The room was all black. I 
wasn’t a bit sleepy. I could hear kind of 
queery things outside. My pillow felt 
like a miserbul pillow. My auntie said: 
**Q, do lie still! Do go to sleep!’ Then 
I lay still. The ocean was making a 
dornful sound. I wished I could see my 
mother. I hoped she wouldn’t die before 
I got home. Once there was a little boy 
—he was horrible naughty to his mother, 
and she died that very night. I wished 
I could tell my mother I was sorry for 
every naughty thing I ever did so long’s 
I lived. 

My auntie said: ‘‘ What is the matter? 
What are you crying about? ”’ 

She said a good many things to me. 
She said she was wore out. I wished my 
father would come and take me in his 
arms and carry me home right off. I got 
all chokled. 

Pretty soon my auntie said, ‘‘See what 
you have done, you naughty girl, you’ve 
waked up your poor tired grandfather! ”’ 

It scared me very much. I hugged my 
pillow tight. 

My grandfather came in; 
‘*What’s this? ’’ 

My auntie said: ‘‘She won’t try to 
stop. She ought to have a whipping!” 

Then I cried out loud. I put my hands 
over my mouth, but I only cried worser. 

My grandfather said, .‘‘O, well, well, 
well, well, well.’’ 

He sounded just as good—sounded as 
if course he wouldn’t whip me. He said, 
‘“Your grandmother has sent you a drink 
of water.’’ 

It was very kind in my dearie grand- 
mother. I sat up in bed. My grand- 
father put his hand on my shoulders. It 
is a ni¢e big hand. The light shined in 
at the door and stopped its being such a 
dreadful dark. It was beautiful water. 

My grandfather said, ‘‘ You don’t want 
to cry any more, my daughter.” 

I said, ‘‘ No, Grandfather.”’ 

He seemed as if he knew I wanted to 
oe a good girl. He seemed to like me 
just as well. I laid down in bed. My 
pillow felt like a good pillow. My grand- 
father put his hand on my head. He 
said, ‘“‘I would go right to sleep, my 
daughter.”’ I said, ‘‘ Yes, Grandfather’’ 
—and next I knew, ’twas morning! 


he said, 


One thorn of experience is worth a whole 
wilderness of warnings.—Lovwell. 


Tangles 


{ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


15. ANAGRAM 
AKT LINKED BOTH 
Interwoven forever their destinies are, 
United eternal by ALL; 
May the path of their lives be from brambles quite 
free, 
And never a sorrow befall. 
Was it caused by the art of a word or a smile 
Or the beauty of eyes’ deepest blue? 
We may trust it was caused in the old simple way 
By the love of two hearts that are true. 
HYPERION. 


16. TRANSPOSITIONS 


By taking the first letter of each word and 
putting it at the end change a pine product 
to skill; the present to possess; the result 
of exposure to the sun to an insect; a vehicle 
to part of a circumference; a Scotch cake to 
fruit of evergreen trees; a beverage to de- 
vour; an odor to coins; a cognomen to an 
affirmation; at hand to win by work; a knave 
to summer homes; a wise person to a long 
time; more unhappy to reptiles; an expres- 
sion of amusement to a long distance; a 
weapon to fruits; frightens to an expression 
of affection; one kind of power to another. 

C. J. K. 


17. CHARADE 


Take up thy brother’s burden, 
Whatever it may be; 

The cause that needs assistance 
Demands thy sy mpathy. 

Thy neighbor, near or distant, 
ONE weak man or ONE strong, 

Each has his own great grievance, 
Each his peculiar wrong. 


Take up thy brother’s burden, 
However hard it be; 
To know he is thy brother 
Is cause enough for thee. 
The TOTAL or the stranger 
Holds TWO on sympathy, 
But nearer yet, and dearer, 


Thy BROTHER’S helper be. 
TRANZA. 


18. DELETIONS 

(From the first word in each set cut out 
the second, leaving the two ends joined to 
make the third. Example: Rest-rain-ed, rain, 
rested.) 

1. From a vessel for wine cut out insincere 
piety and leave a wild animal. 2. From im- 
purity cut a small tool and leave to make 
crazy. 3. From ruined cut a form of grease 
and leave hastened. 4. From wandering cut 
a solar beam and leave prick of aninsect. 5. 
From fault-finding cut a level country and 
leave arriving. 6. From errors cut to receive 
or get and leave an unmarried woman. 7. 
From unappropriate as to time cut a section 
of the year and leave incapable. 8. From 
conspicuous cut a form of water and leave 
distinguished. DOROTHEA. 

ANSWERS 

12. Res-train, rest-rain. 

13. 1. Foote. 2. Nott. 3. Lot. 4. Brooks. 5. 
Fuller. 6. Raines. 7. Ford. 8. Banks. 9. Hardy. 
10. Younghusband. 11. Eddy. 12. Low. 13. 
Hill. 14. Forrest. 15. Eve. 16. Baer. 17. Prior. 
18. Lyon. 19. Black. 20. Snow. 21. Young. 
22. Gay. 23. Wood. 24. Booth. 25. Chesnutt. 
26. Keene. 27. West. 28. Pierce. 29. Rhodes. 
30. Folkes. 31. Bunyan 32. Payne. 33. Cain. 
34. Lover. 35. Lever. 36. Platt. 37. Mann. 38. 
Noah. 39. Holmes. 40. Hawthorne. 41. Hogg. 
42 Root. 43. Field. 44. Penn. 45. Chambers. 
46. Dunne. 

14. Part-it-ion. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Mrs. A. E.S., Wakefield, Mass., to 8, 9, 10, 
11; D. B., Boston, Mass., 8, 9,11; Mrs. Frank A. 
Morse, West Rutland, Vt.,6; E. M. K., Springfield, 
Mass., 8, 10; Riverside, West Medford, Mass., 6. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE JOYFUL LIFE OF SERVICE 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control. 





The soul grows into lovely habits as 
easily as into ugly ones, and the moment 
a life begins to blossom into beautiful 
words and deeds, that moment a new 
standard of conduct is established, and 
your eager neighbors look to you for a 
continuous manifestation of the good 
cheer, the sympathy, the ready wit, the 
comradeShip, or the inspiration, you once 
showed yourself capable of. Bear figs 
for a season or two, and the world out- 
side the orchard is very unwilling you 
should bear thistles.—Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. 





You have never reached the complete 
Christian message until you reach the 
great word, Service.—Charles E. Jeffer- 
son. 





We have girded on His armor, we have 
buckled on His sword, 
And the earth is glad with music as we raise 
with one accord 
The great hymn of those rejoicing that they 
serve the living Lord— 
Alleluia! 


In the mercy of His greatness He has made 
His service sweet; 
There is rapture in the burden, there is 
gladness in the heat, 
And the goal that makes life joyous is the 
Lord’s great Judgment Seat— 
Alleluia! 


To the Lord Who spread the heavens through 
the boundless fields of space; 

To the Lord Who calls the weary to His 
Calvary of grace, 

Raise the hymn of grateful triumph—we shall 
see Him face to face— 

Alleluia! 
—Harold Begbie. 





It is one thing to ask God to help us in 
our plans; it is quite another thing to 
ask God how we can be helpers in His 
plans. Every man is glad to have God’s 
help; only now and then is found a man 
whose first thought is how he can help 
God. What is your chief desire in your 
morning prayer for the day? Your hon- 
est answer to that question may reveal 
to you your spirit and purpose in life.— 
H. C. Trumbull. 





Eternal God, who committest to us 
the swift and solemn trust of life; 
since we know not what a day may 
bring forth, but only that the hour 
for serving Thee is always present, 
may we wake to the instant claims 
of Thy holy will; not waiting for 
tomorrow, but yielding today. Lay 
to rest, by the persuasion of Thy 
Spirit, the resistance of our passion, 
indolence or fear. Consecrate with 
Thy presence the way our feet may 
go; and the humblest work will 
shine, and the roughest places be 
made plain. Lift us above unright- 
eous anger and mistruft into faith 
and hope and charity by a simple 
and steadfast reliance on Thy sure 
will. In all things draw us to the 
mind of Christ, that Thy lost image 
may be traced again, and Thou may- 
est own us as at one with Him and 


Thee. Amen. 





XUM 
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Down the Aisle 


The Somewhat Awkward Process of “ Lifting a Collection’’ 


By Amos R. WELLS 


Two deacons were talking earnestly to- 
gether. I shall call them Deacon Brown 
and Deacon Green, because they were 
not Deacon Brown and Deacon Green. 

**T just hate it,’’ said Deacon Brown. 

“‘And I’m not fond of it,’’ said Deacon 
Green. 

“It looks easy,’’ said Deacon Brown. 

‘*But let any one try it,’”’ said Deacon 
Green. 

“They are talking in our church,” said 
Deacon Brown, ‘‘about getting the young 
men to do it, not the deacons. And I 
wish they would.” 

‘Ever hear,’’ asked Deacon Green, 
‘*of the church where they had the young 
women do it? That would be pretty.’’ 

“The women,” responded Deacon 
Brown, ‘“‘are doing everything about a 
church except taking the collection, and 
they might as well include that.” 

‘““Maybe if they did,’’ added Deacon 
Green, ‘‘they’d learn how to put money 
in the collection. One woman in my 
row never looks at the box; just reaches 
out her hand and gropes for it, staring 
straight ahead.’’ 

‘*‘And one woman in my row,” said 
Deaeon Brown, with an aggrieved air, 
‘“‘always makes a dive for the box and 
fairly throws her money at it; and of 
course she misses it, half the time.”’’ 

‘* But they are nothing,’’ declared Dea- 
con Green, ‘‘to the women that look into 
vacancy as you approach, and don’t re- 
member they have anything till you get 
by.” 

‘*T have a woman,”’ said Deacon Brown, 
“‘who always hides her envelope and pre- 
tends not to have it till I start for the 
next seat. Then she waves it at me and 
looks mad.”’ 

‘“‘Sometimes,’”’ said Deacon Green, 
“they haven’t anything, but look as if 
they had, holding their hands just that 
way; and then when you stick the box in 
front of them they shake their heads and 
look daggers.”’ 

‘*But the worst,’ said Deacon Brown, 
“‘is when they have brought their purses 
along, and fumble, fumble, fumble, while 
you wait, wait, wait, till it seems like a 
small-sized eternity.” 

**Sometimes,’’ added Deacon Green, ‘‘I 
don’t wait, but try them on the way 
back.” 

** And they have always put away their 
purse, and the money in it.” 

pipe ekg 

‘“‘There’s one woman in my row,”’ said 
Deacon Brown, ‘‘she’s so nervous she al- 
ways hits the box when she brings up her 
hand, and she’d upset the whole thing if 
I didn’t look out.”’ 

‘And then there are the children!”’ 
exclaimed Deacon Green. “They do 
everything their mammas do, only worse. 
But they enjoy “it so much, I like to see 
them.”’ 

**So do I.”’ 

**But isn’t it funny,’’ asked Deacon 
Green, ‘‘that so many folks should put 
money in contribution boxes all their 
lives and still not know how to do it? 
still be embarrassed over it?’’ 

“It is, indeed. But how abont the 
men?”’ 





“Strange to say, they dren’t half so 
awkward about it as the women. Guess 
it’s because they are more used to 
money.” 

‘‘But the women are more used to 
collection boxes.”’ 

“*That’s so.’’ 

“You have the old-fashioned box, I 
suppose,’’ said Deacon Brown. 

**Yes, with short handles. I stretch my 
arms out of my sockets, almost, trying 
to reach the ends of the seats with them. 
There’s only one man in the church that 
ever takes the box and passes it along.’ 

‘*But we,” said Deacon Brown, ‘‘have 
long handles, and you may thank your 
stars you haven’t. I’m always hitting 
Deacon Black with my handle, and he’s 
always hitting me with his.” 

‘*Those velvet bags are nice and quiet,” 
Deacon Green remarked. 

‘*Always remind me o’ Judas,” said 
Deacon Brown. ‘But how about the 
plates? ”’ 

‘*Regular detectives,’’ declared Deacon 
Green. ‘‘We take up the communion 
collection on plates in our church, and 
it’s always dedicated to two saints.” 

‘Two saints? ”’ 

“Yes; Saint Nicholas and Saint Cop- 
peras.”’ 

‘“* Ah—that’s old!” 

**And forever new in our church,”’ 
sadly said Deacon Green. ‘And I do 
have a time getting them to pass the 
plate along.” 

‘“‘Worst thing,” said Deacon Brown, 
‘“‘is marching back again. Deacon White 
and I have such a time getting into step. 
We’re generally trying halfway up the 
aisle.’’ 

‘Deacon Black and I,” said Deacon 
Green, ‘‘get into step all right, but we 
walk fast, can’t seem to hold in, and we 
get about ten feet ahead of the deacons 
in the other aisles, best we can do.” 

‘*T wonder,’’ mused Deacon Brown, ‘‘if 
Paul used a collection box.”’ 

‘*Sometimes,”’ responded Deacon 
Green, ‘‘I wish we had only a collec- 
tion box at the door, Catholic style.’’ 

“The Catholics,’? Deacon Brown ob- 
jected, ‘‘have all styles. And work ’em 
all at once. But did you ever hear of 
the church with collection boxes in the 
pews? ”’ 

“se No ! ” 
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“Well, a man built the church for them 
—elegant church—on condition that they 
shouldn’t take up any collection in it, 
and they got around it that way. They 
put little collection boxes in the pews, 
and at a certain point in the service there 
was a prayer, at the end of which each 
person made his offering. Good scheme, 
I think.” 

““Yes,’”’ Deacon Green assented, ‘if 
the donor agreed. But probably he was 
dead. That plan let out the deacons, any- 
way.” 





The perfection of the Christian Church re. 
quires universality, and universality requires 
the missionary.—Rev. Robert Hume. 








Ferris and Company 


do not give coupons or prizes to induce 
Housekeepers to buy their 


Hams and Bacon. 
They do give Quality, however, 


every time. 
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Monuments 
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Mausoleums 


of dignified design, superior 
quality, reasonably priced, 
erected anywhere. :: 3 3: 3: 


Designs furnished upon request. 


LELAND & HALL CO., 
Flatiron Building, New York. 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Children and the Birds 


HAT little girl in the picture is not a 
stranger in the Corner by any means; she 
was first introduced to us about six years 
ago as a traveler across the Pacific Ocean 
with a lapful of kittens; almost exactly a year 
ago she appeared as one of two little girls who 
were celebrating their second birthday, although 
twelve years old, at her missionary home in far- 
away India; and now she comes again with another 
set of pretty pets, just in time to illustrate the chil- 
dren’s letters about feeding the birds which I was 
planning to read to you. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Thad a pair of the prettiest 
pigeons in Satara, but a mungoose came and ate 
them up. {What kind of a goose is a mun-goose’? 

D. F.] L used to sit and watch them by the hour, 
and they were very interesting. There was a little 
pigeon, too, and they used to feed him so funnily. 
They would take his mouth in theirs, and then 
pump it up and down—it was so funny! After the 
mungoose ate them up, the man who was in charge 
of them brought me another pair. 

The picture I am sending you is of me and my 
new pigeons. All of them aren’t there, one having 
been too far away to be in the picture. [I suppose 
Mr. Martin would cal that an example of the ill 
effects of not being prompt; by being late that 
pigeon lost the opportunity of a lifetime to have its 
picture exhibited all over the known world in the 
Corner!—D. F.] I have only nine pigeons 
now, because right after the picture was 
taken one flew away and then the crows 
caught and killed it. The pigeon a little 
to the left had four eggs once, and only 
very rarely do pigeons have so many, usu- 
ally having only two. The color of the eggs 
is pure white, and if the father and mother 
build a nest they build it so that right in 
the middle there is a bare spot, and in that 
bare spot the eggs are laid. I love my 
pigeons dearly, for I think they are the 
nicest kind vi pets. 

Satara, India. RoTtuH F. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I wonder if you are 
having the kind of weather we are having 
It was 30° below zero one day this week, 
and the snow is eighteen inches deep on 
the level, and besides is in great drifts as 
high as the fences. I was out walking on 
some of them this morning; it’s lots of fun 
when the snow doesn’t break through. 

I have not seen many birds this winter ; 
not many are staying here on account of 
the weather. The hawk, crow and owl are 
seen flying about. For snowbirds we have 
the junco, the tree sparrow and the white- 
cap. I am sorry to say that I never saw 
the chickadee. I wish you would send 
us some. One morning I saw a lot of little 
snowbirds scratching in the snow, trying 
to find something to eat. We had been having some 
pop corn, so I threw some of it out of the window 
to them. The grains were so large they couldn't 
swallow them. Then I ground some and threw it 
out; they flew away, but soon came back and ate it 
gladly. 

Do you have quails—* Bob White”’—in New 
Hampshire? [Mr. Martin does not live in New 
Hampshire; if he did he would know that quail are 
not found there, except possibly an occasional bevy 
in the extreme southern part of the state. The 
winters are too cold and the snow too deep for 
quail in Maine and New Hampshire.—D. F.} 

There was a flock of them here in the hedge in 
January. One snowy morning we heard a loud, 
strange call from the hedge and knew it was some 
bird. Going to the door we saw a flock of young 
quails by the corncrib; they ran away, one at a 
time, across the road, into the hedge. The call was 
kept up until they had all disappeared into a little 
heap of brush and fodder, where I suppose the 
mother was who had been calling them. Wasn’t 
that something like the “ Partridge’s Roll-call”? 
I have read the book about Pomiuk, and like it 
very much. 


Appleton City, Mo. LOUIE W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We havea shelf on which we 
put crumbs and seeds for the birds. Chickadees, 
blue jays, nuthatches, woodpeckers, juncoes and 
goldfinches all come to the window after the 
crumbs. I am nine years old and would like to 
join the Conversation Corner. 


Keene, N. H. BERTHA G. 


Dear Mr. Martin: There are some trees in front 
of our house that have little crab apples on them. 
They are not good and stay on the trees all the 
year round. The trees are full of pine grosbeaks. 
There are two bright red ones. First, there was 
only one pair, but they kept coming, so there are 
twenty or more, and there is one pair of little birds 
that mamma doesn’t know what they are. The 
other day a dog caught one of the little grosbeaks 


and a man drove him off and gave it to my brother, 
and he brought it into the house and it did not act 
at all afraid. There were no bones broken, just a 
fiesh wound under the wing, and mamma put some- 
thing on that. We put it in a cage, but he was 
afraid there. He was taken out and when papa 
held up his finger in front of him he jumped on it 
and sat there. Afterwards we let him go. 

We have a little shelf just outside the sitting- 
room window to feed the birds on. My youngest 
brother while digging in the snow the other day 
was close to a grosbeak, but he was not afraid of 
him. My oldest brother is going to get a pair of 
snowshoes, and he is going to let me use them a 
part of thetime. [I believe these brothers are the 
“three gripnies”’ whose jolly faces we printed two 
or three years ago—no wonder the birds like them! 
—Mr. M.} 

East Hardwick, Vt. BERNICE M. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have been feeding the birds 
this winter. The syringa tree was almost full of 
them, and they were also in the willow and cedar 
trees by the brook. At first when I opened the 
window and threw out the crumbs they would all 
fly away and not come back till I had gone. But 
now they come as soon as I throw out the crumbs. 
The blue jays and snowbirds are in the cedar 
trees, and a lady told us that she saw a hairy 
woodpecker, which is quite a rarity. There is a 
chureh close to our house, and a chimney beside 
it, with a small space between, which is just filled 
with sparrows’ nests. Looking up you see long 





rows of nests. Have any Cornerers seen the bilds 
on the snow? If you look under a birch tree, you 
will find them, I think. At first they look like mere 
specks on the snow, but if you look closer you will 
see they have the shape of birds. They come from 
the catkins on the white birch. I have been read- 
ing about them in ‘‘ Sharp Eyes.” I hope you have 
room for another Cornerer, as I would like ever so 
much to be one. 
Andover, Mass. MIRA W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I feed the birds with bread in 
a basketinatree. One morning six blue jays and 
five chickadees came. As I was feeding them one 
day I dropped a piece of bread down on the roof of 
the building I was standing on, and a chickadee 
started down to get it; but a big blue jay came and 
lit on a branch near and that scared the chickadee. 
When the blue jay saw me he was afraid to hop 
right down, so he waited a little and then flew as 
swiftly as possible down on the roof and tried to 
pick it up as he was flying. But as it was a hard 
crust he could not do it, but swept it off, and my 
dog Beauty got it, and so neither the blue jay nor 
the chickadee had it. 

South Berlin, Mass. 


How are those steers that you hauled wood with 
last winter, Walter? 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think the birds do not come 
around as much this year as last. I have only seen 
the English sparrow. Our neighbor, who is a 
brother of Mr. Bradford Torrey [he ought to know 
all about birds!] hung some suet in their tree, but 
the only bird that came was a crow. Another 
friend who puts suet in her trees saw juncoes, one 
tree sparrow, blue jays and a brown creeper. 

Reading, Mass. MARGARET C. 


Dear Mr, Martin: We have a pear tree in front 
of our house and I throw crumbs for the birds and 
hang bones with a little meat in the tree. There 
are different kinds of birds, sparrows, woodpeckers 
and jays. Do we have to pay ten cents to get a 


WALTER A. 


certificate? [NO!—MR.M.) [But you might send 
a two-cent stamp!—D. F.] 


New Britain, Ct. LILLIAN FH. 


Three grown-up Cornerers write also—the first 
from the street which gave a name to General 
Oliver’s famous bymn-tune, ‘‘ Federal Street.” 


Some people here put food in nets (similar to 
those once worn by ladies on theiv hair), and hang 
them on trees for the birds, covering the top with 
a piece of gossamer, so that the rains shall not 
dissolve it all. 

Salem, Mass. Miss €. 

The birds are fed at my home; the invitation 
is general—English sparrows excepted—but only 
chickadees and jays are guests. It isa great pleas- 
ure to watch them, and the hostess feels that she 
receives more than she gives. 

Ware, Mass. Miss. B. 

We have a hedge and several cedars, and here 
the English sparrows hold high earnival, and drive 
off everything else. I “have a spite” against 
them because of their treatment of our dear mar- 
tins. For over thirty years the martins eame to 
their house built on our stable. I knew just when 
to look for them in April and enjoyed their con- 
versation so much until in August they packed up 
and left for the South. But at last, after terrible 
battles, they retreated, and never eame back. 

Saco, Me. Miss S. 


Passing a publie school yesterday I 
heard the children singing and went in. 
The children in two rooms—perhaps fifty 
in each—were allowed by the teacher to 
tell their experience in feeding birds; it 
would take three broadsides to print all 
they told! But they all agreed at the end 
that it was good to feed hungry birds, that 
it was wrong to hurt birds or stea) their 
eggs, and that sparrows and blue jays were 
cruel and thievish toward other birds. At 
first they said it was wrong to kill any 
birds, but when I asked them if they ate a 
bird at Thanksgiving time, they made ex- 
ception when the birds were needed for 
food. I remember eating prairie chickens 
in the far West (killed by Louie W.’s un- 
cle!), also wild geese and curlews in the 
far North, and never thought of anything 
wrong! 


BETTER THAN THE BIRDS 


Do you remember this plain, sweet say- 
ing of Jesus? ‘‘ Your Heavenly Father 
feeaeth them”—the birds. But “ye are 
of more value than they!” If it is good to 
eare for the poor birds in their need, how 
much more should we love and care for 
God’s own children when they are hungry, or sick, 
or in hospital! The children who sent simple gifts 
to the little Southern cripple mentioned Jan. 21 
will be glad to know that I have heard from the 
mother of their safe arrival. 

She is the widow of an educated, esteemed and 
useful Congregational minister, who died after la- 
boring several years among his own race. She is 
left with four children, and is a teacher in the public 
schools, but using more than half her small salary 
to keep the little daughter—five years old—in the 
hospital. This is a part of her letter: 


She was paralyzed in 1903, and although some- 
what better now is unable to sit up, and has been 
in the same position since March 4 of last year. In 
addition to being strapped down she has on a 
plaster jacket—not a very pleasant thing to wear 
for weeks. The doctor wishes her to be kept in 
hospital until September, but I am not able to 
keep her there longer. 

Please tell the dear little children who have so 
kindly remembered her that she has been a very 
patient little girl during all these long months. She 
seldom cries, never teases, and will play and talk to 
herself, and sing. She is very fond of paper dolls, 
and O, how she enjoyed those letiers! I tried to tell 
her who sent each doll and picture and letter; she 
wanted to know all about the giver. She says that 
when she gets lonely she * sings and sings” until 
she feels real happy, and the louder she sings, the 
happier she gets! I always knew that God would 
in his own way bring sunshine into her life, for 
“he does care’! [ meant to tell you that St. 
Valentine sent her two beautiful valentines—one 
(from Vermont) contained one dollar. 


Chiidrea: let us send her some more valentines 
of the Vermont sort, so that the dear little girl may 
stay in the hospital! What do you say? Let me 


hear what you say! WM MS) 
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The Son of God the 
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Light of the World* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


O Love Divine! whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 
And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leavest us because we turn from thee. 


All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 


Shine, Light of God! Make broad thy scope 
To all who sin and suffer: more 
And better than we dare to hope; 
With heaven’s compassion make our longings poor. 


—John G. Whittier. 


The proposition of the writer of this Gospel at its beginning was that the Word, which 
was God manifesting himself, was the true light, the light of men. The light shone into the 
darkness of ignorance, sin, prejudice and selfishness, and men did not receive it, yet the dark- 


ness could not quench it [1: 4, 5]. 


Jesus, standing in the temple at an opportune moment 


when its lights were kindled and shone out over the city, on which the darkness of night was 


falling, cried out to the multitude, ‘‘I am the light of the world.”’ 


not receive the light into their souls. 
the glory of God. 


But the Pharisees would 


They sought to kill him who sought to reveal to them 


As Jesus left these spiritually blind leaders of the blind and went out of the temple, he 


saw on the street a man blind from his birth. 


blind we cannot tell. 


How he knew that the man had always been 


Perhaps it was a matter of common knowledge, and the man was well 


known. Perhaps he gave that fact in his history in answer to questions from the disciples. 
Jesus gave to the man these three degrees of sight: 


1. The Son of God gave physical vision 
[vs, 1-7]. The disciples of Jesus had a 
theological interest in the blind man and 
they had no impulse to better his condi- 
tion. They would have liked to know 
whose sin was being punished, the man’s 
own or his parents’. It was a nice prob- 
lem for them to test their minds on; for 
if it was the man’s own sin, it was 
prenatal. But when they asked their 
Teacher to solve it, his answer was in 
effect, Nonsense; this is not a problem 
of theology, but an opportunity for phi- 
lanthropy. When you find a fellowman 
in trouble, it is not a time to argue about 
the cause of it, but a time to go to work 
at once and help him. While I am in 
the world, I am here to shed light into 
its darkness [vs. 8-5]. Then he made an 
ointment of common clay at his feet, and 
spread it on the man’s eyes [v. 6]. The 
remedy was a popular one for blindness, 
but it seems never to have been eftlica- 
cious in a case like this [v. 32]. Yet this 
man went and washed off the moistened 
clay from his eyes, and he saw. 

Many men have been made by this act 
of Jesus to see a great truth—that when 
a true man finds a fellowman in need, 
then he should seize at once the oppor- 
tunity to do his best to relieve the need. 
Samuel Johnson had engraved on his 
watch these words of the Master, ‘‘The 
night cometh.” Sir Walter Scott had 
them placed on his sundial. Robert 
Murray McCheyne wore them on the 
inside of his finger ring. They were 
Thomas Carlyle’s standing motto to go 
with his autograph. They mean for all 
who will adopt them that every day is 
a day of great possibilities. One motive 
which led Jesus to give sight to the blind 
man in the street was to take the oppor- 
tunity, instead of passing the man by, 
never to meet him again, to give him 
what he had to give. 

2. The Son of God gave the blind man 
mental vision [vs. 8-34]. The Pharisees 
had a nice problem before them, too. 
The man they had always known as blind 
was brought before them by his neigh- 
bors, and he was seeing. He told them 
that a stranger had put clay on his eyes 





* International Sunday School Lesson for March 
19. Healing of the Man Born Blind. Text, John 
9; 1-41. 


and sent him to wash them. He had 
done so and he saw. But the Pharisees 
had been taught that their Scriptures 
commanded that no work should be done 
on the Sabbath. That day was the Sab- 
bath. The stranger had done work when 
he made and applied the ointment. He 
had sent his patient to do work in wash- 
ing out his eyes. They could only see 
that their precious law had been broken, 
and that the man who did it could not 
be from God [v. 16]. 

But the restored man saw his bene- 
factor in the light of his deed. He said 
of the stranger, ‘‘ He isa prophet.”? Light 
had touched the optic nerves and wak- 
ened them to life. But a greater light 
had penetrated his mind. He could see 
the character of a prophet where the 
Pharisees could see only a sinner. 

3. The Son of God gave the blind man 
spiritual vision [vs, 35-38]. That was a 
great day for this blind man. He had 
already seen external objects, the face 
of nature and the handiwork of his fel- 
lowmen for the first time in his life. 
He had seen the blindness of the accred- 
ited teachers of the Church of God, who 
would look on the man that had given 
him sight only as a sinner. Because he 
could not see what they saw, and they 
would not see what he saw, they expelled 
him from the Church. He had seen Jesus 
as a prophet come from God and was 
ready to take him at his word [vs. 30-33]. 
Now, as an outcast, he met him again, 
and had from his own lips the assurance 
that he was the Son of God [vs. 35-37]. 
This crowned his great day and his new 
life. He believed on and worshiped the 
Son of God. That day he saw Jesus as 
a man, saw him as having the power and 
wisdom of a prophet, and saw him as his 
Saviour and Lord. 

4. The Son of God pronounced judg- 
ment on the Pharisees. They saw, but 
received on the mental and spiritual 
retina only the images of a distorted 
vision. Their seeing was itself a blind- 
ness. Because they called that a seeing 
they made their blindness sin. In what 
he caused the blind man to see, and in 
what he caused men to see in the seeing 
but blind Pharisees, Jesus, the Son of 
God, revealed himself as the Light of 
the world, 


331 
The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


** For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for March 12-18) 


What Are the Hypocrisies of Today? Matt. 21 : 
23-32; 7: 15-22 


The effects of self-deceit and lying to God 
on character. Our influence. What is the 
secret of the contempt in which so many hold 
the Church? Why is it unjust? 

Jesus declares himself on the side of the 
man who does not pretend. The son who 
refuses and repents is the better son of the 
parable. There are three parties to the pre- 
tense of goodness which we call hypocrisy— 
God, our neighbor and ourselves. God can- 
not be deceived, our neighbors seldom are for 
long; the folly and the danger of moral pre+ 
tense is that it is most successful in its work 
of self-deceit. It is the exact opposite, there- 
fore, of the wise Greek’s counsel, ‘‘ Know 
thyself! ’’ ‘* Pretend to be better, more help- 
ful, more respectable than you are, that you 
may have self-content” is its bad counsel. 
And the judgment is twofold. First, this pre- 
tense helps to degrade our character so that 
we deserve contempt. Second, we are sure, 
sooner or later, to find ourselves out and to 
suffer the pangs of self-contempt. The shame 
and everlasting abhorrence which the writer 
of the Book of Daniel prophesies must in the 
nature of things include a large element of 
self-abhorrence. 





For influence upward on other lives this 
pretense of good unbacked by the reality is 
fatal. The one man to whom those who need 
help will not listen with an open and attentive 
mind is the pretender. His words are char- 
acterized as cant, his very tones are ridiculed 
as false and affected. The surest weapon of 
the enemy is to disparage the sincerity of the 
Christian and the honesty of the Church. 
Every one who has tried to lead men to Christ 
is painfully familiar with the retort: ‘‘ Why 
do you talk to me about the Church? The 
members of the Church are no better than 
they should be. I’m no worse than half the 
Christians I see in business.”’ 





Now there is this element of truth in the 
real or pretended scorn in which many hold 
the Church, that the love of many members 
has grown cold and with their love their hon- 
esty has failed. And there are some who 
never were more than pretenders to the right- 
eousness which Christ requires. But this 
is just what we would expect, and what 
Christ foretold. If these scoffers would be 
honest with themselves and fair to Christ, 
let them read the parables of the tares and 
the wheat, and the net which caught all kinds 
of fish, and they will feel that the pretense is 
not all upon the side of the church members. 





It is not too much to say that the Church of 
Christ, with all its faults, has always fulfilled 
and fulfills today Christ’s prophecy that it 
should be as salt to preserve and leaven to 
renew. Its work is never done. It changes 
with the growth of the generations. It is un- 
just to treat itas a work in stone from which 
a finished statue should result. Stone is dead 
and statues are dead. But the Spirit of God 
working through the Church works with life 
for a perfected heavenly life. If it would be 
unjust to despise a school because it has idle 
and falsely pretending pupils and its good 
scholars are graduated as fast as they have 
learned, surely it is unjust to scoff at the 
school of Christ because it works with the 
imperfect seeking to bring them on toward 
perfection, bringing new souls ever on their 
way to be graduated into the perfect life. 
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Consulting State Editors heard from this week: Rev. H. A. Jump, Brunswick; Miss M. A. Hopkins, Bangor ; 
Rev. D. E. Putnam, Houlton and Rev. E. L. Marsh, Waterville 


The Perennial Temperance Question 


BY REV. HERBERT A. JUMP, BRUNSWICK 


“* Ah, you come from Maine? Well, tell me 
about your prohibitory law down there.’”’ So 
frequently does the Maine man hear this 
question that he always expects it from any 
stranger. We have the law as usual, and we 
are “‘ tinkering ’’ it as usual, though this win- 
ter’s session of the legislature has won our 
gratitude by inventing an absolutely new 
species of device for handling the unwieldy 
thing. This is nothing less than a special 
commission to enforce the state constitution, 
three appointees of the governor, with a corps 
of deputies whose task it shall be to secure 
rigid enforcement of all the liquor laws of the 
state, incidentally to drive the various sheriffs 
and police officers to a more careful perform- 
ance of their duties. Whether or not the 
Sturgis Bill passes, the fact that it was pro- 
posed affords a significant commentary on 
existing conditions. 

In general, one is forced to admit that the 
current of the best public sentiment in the 
state is setting steadily toward resubmission 
of the constitutional amendment, and this, too, 
in spite of a temperamental conservatism in 
the people, innumerable political complica- 
tions and the urgent protests of many aggres- 
sive reform organizations. Fifty years of 
prohibition have resulted in an amount of 
hypocrisy, political jobbery and official cor- 
ruption that has quite wearied the voters of 
the state, and while the resubmission of the 
constitutional amendment would by no means 
imply its abolition on the first attempt, it 
would at least record contemporaneous opin- 
ion on a moral question, the aspects of which 
have considerably changed in a half-century. 
When prohibition was first adopted, it was 
largely by the farmer vote of the state, and 
Professor Giddings of Columbia University, 
the eminent sociologist, declares that to his 
mind the interpretation of the whole history 
of prohibition in Maine lies in the fact that the 
law from the first was so framed as to have no 
application to “‘ cider,’’ the farmer’s beverage. 
Through all the years, consequently, the cities 
have been denied home rule with respect to 
their drinks, and generally have met the situ- 
ation by complacently disregarding the law. 
Now and then a spasm of so-called ‘‘ enforce- 
ment’’ has swept across the state, but almost 
without exception these spasms have been 
political rather than ethical in their motive, 
and left conditions little better than before. 

The last six months, moreover, have writ- 
ten an important chapter in the history of pub- 
lic opinion on this question. At the fall 
election a dramatic campaign resulted in the 
re-election of William Pennell as sheriff in 
Cumberland County, which includes Port- 
land, the largest city, and Brunswick, the 
largest town, of the state. Mr. Pennell won 
his re-election on a frankly confessed plat- 
form of nullification. Under his régime 
some thirty saloons had been running in 
Portland, on the side streets, however, and 
with their windows boarded up. These sa- 
loons were allowed to sell on condition that 
certain precautionary and restrictive regula- 
tions should be strict!y observed, viz., no 
sales to minors or intoxicated persons, or on 
Sunday, or after ten o’clock at night. Even 
then, from time to time the saloon keeper 
would be brought to court and fined, and 
this continuous outlawry of his business 
enabled the sheriff on provocation to close 
up any establishment. This plan, Mr. Pen- 
nell declared, had by the operation of the 
laws of political economy—for a drinker 


wants the best drink he can get for his 
money, and he wants it in the least un- 
attractive place—taken the traffic from the 
homes of the poor people, the ‘‘ kitchen bar- 
rooms’’ as they are called, where women 
and children conduct the business, concealing 
the liquor in cellars, sewers and unmention- 
able places, and where, in the interests of pub 
lic welfare, least of all should the traffic be 
tolerated, and locates it in public drinking 
places under restraint of the sheriff’s depu- 
ties. In place of 250 ‘‘kitchen barrooms”’ 
that ran before the saloons began to operate, 
the sheriff claims now that less than fifty are 
able to stand the risk of fines and keep open 
doors; more than five hundred children have 
been saved from necessary and in many cases 
contributory contact with the evil; there are 
fewer drinking places than under so-called 
enforcement; a less poisonous grade of liquor 
is furnished to the man who will have liquor 
—in short, the peril by being brought into the 
open is put as nearly as possible under con- 
trol. Sheriff Pennell claims to give the peo- 
ple of his county what they would choose if 
they had a chance to express their choice. 
He declares that he can better accomplish 
the intent of the prohibitory law by disre- 
garding the letter of that law than by keeping 
it. He is willing technically to violate his 
oath of office if by so doing he can lessen the 
dangers to the community of the drink traffic. 
He is adopting many features of the Nor- 
wegian system, but unfortunately is doing it 
illegally. He is a Christian, a church mem- 
ber, a scientific student of the liquor problem, 
and concededly an efficient administrator— 
though also concededly a politician. 

On this platform he fought and won his 
campaign. His opponents denied the truth of 
his claims as to results, charged him with ofli- 
cial perjury and with the taking of corruption 
money; but in spite of this strenuous opposi- 
tion and despite the far more significant fact 
that Mr. Pennell is the only Democrat that 
has ever held the sheriff’s office in a county 
overwhelmingly Republican, his re-election 
stamped with popular approval a policy of 
nullification, provided it be practiced by an 
official in whose integrity the voters have con- 
fidence. 

This outcome speaks clearly the mind of at 
least one county of Maine, and other evidence 
might be adduced looking in the same direc- 
tion. At present more really scientific thought 
is being applied to the problem than ever be- 
fore, and, whatever be the outcome of the en- 
deavor both of the friends and opponents of 
prohibition, a solution may ultimately be ex- 
pected that will give better satisfaction than 
the law as now enforced. 


Along the Kennebec 


Two weeks of evangelistic meetings have 
just closed in Skowhegan, all Protestant 
churches uniting. Rev. C. D. Crane and Rev. 
E. L. Marsh led them. Attendance was large 
and interest strong. The pastors are now 
carrying on the services. 

At Freedom Academy, whose students at- 
tend the Congregational church, a new reli- 
gious interest has been quickened by ad- 
dresses given by neighboring pastors, among 
them Rev. Messrs. T. P. Williams of Sears- 
port and E. L. Marsh of Waterville. For 
two weeks in March Evangelist Gale is to 
hold services in Fairfield. Over one hundred 
conversions are reported at Wilton, from 
meetings held earlier in the season, and fifty 
from Norridgewock, following the Week of 
Prayer. 

In all the addresses and discussions of the 


Kennebec County C. E. Convention held 
March 2 in Augusta, the prevailing note was 
strongly evangelistic. B.S. 


Our Bangor Letter 


First Church is arranging special services for 
Lent, while the regular services will be on themes 
especially suited to the time. The Boys’ Club has 
joined the order of the Knights of King Arthur, 
the chapter being named Castle Cutler in honor of 
the pastor. This is the second chapter in the city, 
the first started being Castle Griffin, at Hammond 
Street. A new method of interesting parents in the 
Sunday school was recently tried with encouraging 
suecess. The Sunday school teachers and officers 
gave areception to the scholars’ parents. Besides 
sending them written invitations, each teacher 
made a point of seeing personally those belonging 
to her pupils. In some cases the invitations over- 
lapped and fathers and mothers were invited sev- 
eral times over; but this emphasized hospitality 
resulted in the attendance of many who had never 
before shown interest, and a few who had never 
before been in the church. There was a musical 
program, cake and coffee were served, teachers 
and parents became better acquainted, and church 
and Sunday school will be more sympathetically in 
touch with scholars and parents than before. 

Central Church is rejoicing that Rev. J. S. Pen- 
man is to remain its pastor, instead of accepting 
the excellent position offered him by the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society in 
Boston. During his pastorate the church has 
grown in membership, influence and strength, 
and at the suggestion of his leaving them the 
entire parish was deeply grieved. .The Maine 
ministers congratulate themselves that the state 
work will continue to have his help and inspiration. 

Fourth Chureh has built a belfry, painted its 
building, put in electric lights, and made other 
interior improvements. It expects soon to havea 
new organ. Thirteen recent accessions bring the 
membership to thirty-five. M. A. H. 


Knowing the Local Problem 


BY PROF. H. W. HULBERT, D. D. 
Bangor Theological Seminary 


A religious census of the city of Brewer has been 
carried to successful completion under the auspices 
of its five Protestant churches. The five wards of 
the city were found to contain 4,540 persons and 
1,150 families. The fact that there were 1,605 
adult men as contrasted with 1,516 adult women 
is explained by the presence of mills giving men 
somewhat transient employment. There were1,419 
non-adults. 

1. The fact of highest import developed was the 
cordial fellowship with which the churches co- 
operated and carried through without friction a 
matter so delicate and far-reaching. Special care 
was taken not to antagonize the Roman Catholics 
or any Bangor churches having interests in Brewer. 
The result was that people of all shades of belief or 
non-belief aided to make the work complete. It 
was made plain that the time is near, if not already 
come, when we may properly speak of ‘‘ The Church 
of Christ in Brewer,” as we read of the “ Church of 
Christ in Antioch,” though, like that ancient organ- 
ization, we meet for worship ordinarily in separate 
assemblies. 

2. Comparatively few were found altogether in- 
different to religion, In the most populous ward 
(South Brewer) only three families out of 304 and 
seven persons out of 1,390 expressed no church 
preference. In the fourth ward (second in popula- 
tion) only five families insisted that they did not 
want to be put down definitely. The third ward 
had six such families. Out of the 1,150 families in 
the city, probably not twenty-five, certainly not 
fifty, if pressed to an honest answer, would refuse 
to indicate a church preference. While a mere 
statement of denominational leaning might not 
mean much interest in religion or co-operation 
with its organized activities, it yet has its value as a 
well-nigh unanimous expression of at least a super 
ficial approval of the Church, whose ministrations 
at the marriage altar and the deathbed cannot be 
altogether neglected. After the efficient taking of 
such a census, no family can say that it has been 
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€ntirely ignored. The necessity of naming a de- 
nominational preference may be the first step 
toward a new life. 

3. This census shows that there are just enough 
churches in Brewer, and of the right sorts. The 
98 Catholic families in the four northern wards are 
easily accommodated in St. John’s Catholic Church 
in Bangor, near the end of the Penobscot bridge. 
The 105 Catholic families in South Brewer have 
their own local church. The 388 families with 
about 1,600 persons claiming Congregational prefer- 
ence are cared for by the two churches of that de- 
nomination. The same may be said of the 256 
Methodist families with about 1,000 persons, and 
of the 166 Baptist families with about 700 persons. 
This leaves 91 families in the miscellaneous list. 
Of these about 20 are Episcopalian, as many Uni- 
versalists and as many Free Will Baptists, leaving 
only 21 families to be divided between Adventists, 
Spiritualists, Unitarians, Christian Scientists, Jews, 
etc., all having churches in Bangor. So it seems 
clear that Brewer is neither over-churched or under- 
churched, provided the organizations that occupy 
the field do their full duty. To ascertain to what 
extent that was being done was a prime reason for 
taking the census. 

4, It was proved that not more than half the fam- 
ilies of Brewer have any vital connection with 
ehurch life. The richest results of the effort are 
likely to appear in labors of love when this salient 
fact is made clear, and its causes are prayerfully 
taken to heart. It is the problem of indifference, 
that “‘ worst form of censure.’ Into the hands of 
each church is placed a corrected list of the families 
who named that church as their choice. The result 
has been that each finds that it must tax its work- 
ing force (by necessity helpfully enlarged) to the 
utmost, to win the indifferent to cordial and regu- 
lar attendance. 

Our Congregational ehurches have entered this 
providential door with all available resources. The 
Endeavor Society is making an independent can- 
vass from house to house seeking new workers. 
The Sunday school has nearly doubled in attend- 
ance since early September. A number of other 
causes have conspired to bring this about, but the 
census has been an important aid. The whole 
church seems filled with ‘“‘a mind to work,” and 
prospects are bright for this oldest church in Penob- 
scot County. 

It is all-important to know the local problem. 
Such knowledge makes clear the providential op- 
portunity of a church, and cannot fail to awaken it 
to its immediate duty. 


From the Aroostook 


No one who has ever spent a winter in Aroostook 
County would attribute allusion to the weather to 
poverty of thought. With snow four or five feet 
deep on the level, the mercury going no higher at 
noon for a month than four above zero, and occa- 
sionally dropping to fifty-two below, conditions 
would seem adverse to aggressive work. 

But Aroostook people do not “hibernate.’’ On 
every hand is intense activity. 

Ashland has recently been holding Forward Move- 
ment services with satisfactory results. Rev. C. H. 
McElhiney has been assisted by Rev. W. G. Mann, 
general missionary of the Maine Missionary Society, 
who last year has labored faithfully and well at 
Eagle Lake Mills and at Oxbow. Mr. McElhiney 
is°an indefatigable worker. Besides ministering 
to his own flock at Ashland he has pastoral over- 
sight of a much larger region, driving many miles 
every week to minister to the people. 

At Oxbow a promising work has begun. For sev- 
eral years the Missionary Society has sent students 
to this field for the summer, and they have done 
good work. Last spring, in response to the desire 
of the people, a church was organized. It was a 
great day for the settlement when this little com- 
pany stood forth to represent the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the midst of the beauty of the eternal 
hills. When Mr. Mann came he began to move for 
a church building. All recognized the need, and 
nearly everybody subscribed. Mr. Libby, long a 
resident, generously presented the most beautiful 
lot in the place. Visiting sportsmen have also 
given liberally. A great stimulus from the start 
was the gift of $100 each from two of these men. 
The cost of the building, furnished, is estimated at 
$1,800. Of this sum more than half has already 
been raised, and itis hoped that the church will be 
dedicated free of debt next summer. Any one in- 
terested should address Rev. W. G. Mann, 189 
Marrett Street, Cumberland Mills, Me. 

Fort Fairfield has recently called Rev. L. V. 
Farnsworth, who has begun work, “calling” an- 
other helper to his side, and making the election 
sure. The pastorate opens auspiciously. Presque 
Isle, too, has recently settled a pastor, Rev. A. L. 


Golder. Both these ministers are from Washington 
County, where their pastorates were closely asso- 
ciated. Presque Isle has just suffered a loss in the 
death of its senior deacon, Mr. G. E. Wilkins, for 
thirty years a source of strength to church and com- 
munity, whose influence will abide. 

At Island Falis Rev. H. H. Noyes, a former pastor, 
has just resumed work. 

Sherman Mills, under the efficient leadership of 
Rey. Frederic Parker, has been gaining rapidly. 
For many years aided by the Maine Missionary 
Society, it recently voted to assume self-support. 
To show its missionary zeal, this vote was on 
condition that a grant be made for the work at 
Sherman Station, four miles distant, to which the 
pastor all through the winter has driven every 
Sunday afternoon to hold service. Sherman Sta- 
tion has a history of special providences. Formany 
years considered the most wicked village in eastern 
Maine, last year a forest fire became unmanage- 
able and swept away every building but one in the 
place. Brick walls which the owner had defied God 
to burn, crumbled. The people were taken away 
by train to Patten. Nothing combustible was left 
in the town except one dwelling, and that be- 
longed to the only Christian family. The circum- 
stance naturally made a profound impression 
throughout this region. The place has been re- 
built, anda different spirit prevails, making it pos- 
sible for Mr. Parker to do some good work. Sher- 
man Mills, four miles distant, a réligious commu- 
nity, by a change in the direction of the wind, was 
saved from the same fire almost as miraculously as 
the one house. It has the largest Sunday school 
home department in the county. 

The primary department of the Houlton Sunday 
school has quadrupled in four years. This work 
has been carried on under the efficient direction of 
the pastor’s wife. Believing that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred habitual churchgoers formed the 
habit in youth, the children, all under ten, are 
stimulated to church attendance. No prizes are 
offered. The names of those present are put upon 
the blackboard in the primary room each week, 
and at the end of the year the names of the six who 
have been present the largest number of Sundays 
are read from the pulpit. For two years and more 
an average of 75% of these- children have been in 
the morning congregation. Not infrequently all 
but one or two are present. Several come whose 
parents do not attend, two from a Roman Catholic 
home being among the most constant. 

Several members of the Home Department of the 
Sherman Mills Sunday school are now working in 
the lumber camps. The quarterlies are carried to 
them by tote teams, which bring back their offer- 
ings. The department is more than self-supporting. 
This type of lumber camp is unusual, perhaps ex- 
ceptional. D. EB. P. 





Campaign of Evangelism 


Union Meetings at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. 


A successful three weeks’ mission held by 
Evangelist H. L. Gale, assisted by his singer, 
Rev. W. H. Lambert, closed March 1. The 
two Congregational, the Methodist, Free Bap- 
tist, Baptist and Advent churches joined, and 
services were held in Music Hall. The attend- 
ance steadily increased, and at the closing 
after-service the body of the house was well 
filled by those who had decided for Christ. 
Not least among the benefits of these meetings 
has been the spirit of union, and the new life 
that has appeared in the membership of all 
the churches. At the service preparatory to 
communion held by the North and South 
Churches together, the large lecture-room of 
South Church was crowded to overflowing. 

Cc. H. M. 


Closing Days in Los Angeles 


There is nothing more splendid than the 
face of a man upon which is written the joy 
of surrender to Christ. The campaign just 
closed in Los Angeles was full of such sights. 
Over 4,200 inquirers’ cards give but crude evi- 
dence of the work done. At the final men’s 
meeting a great company came forward as a 
testimony of their purpose to commit them- 
selves to the Master and to join themselves 
to his Church. The old blind singer, Mr. 
Baker, who used to sing with Dr. Chapman, 
was called to the platform to sing The Light 
of the World is Jesus. As those men faced 
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the old singer, looking up into his sightless 
eyes, and as he sang “‘ Once I was blind, but 
now I can see,” a shaft of light from the set- 
ting sun fell upon his white hair and face. 
His was a vision of Christ these men would 
fain have. 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and his coworkers 
have been used to make the most profound 
religious impression ever felt in this city. He 
has demonstrated that an evangelism sane, 
calm and without extravagances, can attract 
great crowds and lead them to Christ. He 
has two secrets of success, besides his power- 
ful, yet simple preaching: superb generalship 
in getting everybody to work, and the hiding 
of the messenger behind his message. Though 
his message is in the terms of the older ortho- 
doxy he is so scriptural as to carry with him 
in his call for loyalty to Christ the man who 
would state his own thinking in the language 
of the new theology. No man who has at- 
tended this ‘“‘mission’’ can fail to be con- 
scious of the inspiration he owes to these 
earuest missioners. As a part of the present 
movement Rev. F. B. Meyer of London has 
consented to come for a week of Bible teach- 
ing and preaching, April 9-16. 

W. H. Day. 





Literature of the Campaign 


For Betier Things 


From an invitation thus headed to meetings 
in the homes: 


These home conferences, called in hope of 
promoting better things in the life of our be- 
loved church, are designed to be devout but 
unconstrained, earnest but social, the coun- 
cils, as it were, of a church family, where 
the presence of each is appreciated and has a 
share in making the spirit of all. Perhaps 
the Lord will show us accordingly in some 
simple way what we can do as a people and 
as individuals in order to receive his choicest 
blessings. Devotedly your pastor, 

Salisbury, Ct. JOHN CALVIN GODDARD. 


From a New Haven Pastoral Letter 


The pastors of the Congregational Church 
in New Haven to their Churches: The pres- 
ent evangelism does not come as an endeavor 
merely to repeat the methods of gracious 
revivals of former days; it proceeds from an 
awakened sense of the greater work of faith 
given now to the Church of Christ to do. 
Our whole land needs a moral and reli- 
gious movement which shall appeal to the 
conscience of the people; which shall lift up 
our standards of character and conduct; which 
shall reach all classes of men; and, as it sweeps 
on, take all human activities up into its puri- 
fying power. We need a reformation in which 
we may regain something of the ennobling pas- 
sion of our fathers’ faith while losing nothing 
of our larger liberty of the Spirit. We should 
greet the promise of a day of moral and spirit- 
ual enthusiasm, in which strong men shall 
give of their strength with an uplifting con- 
viction of duty and a high joy of service. It 
is time, we believe, for the Church to seek for 
the Christ’s own baptism of fire and the Spirit. 
For this end we need to see the sin of our 
world, as it is now, and also to behold, over 
and against all the evil of it, a new vision of 
God. 

Cherishing such desires and hopes, in fel- 
lowship with many other communions, as the 
Lenten season draws near, we deem it a time 
well fitted for this call to the churches of our 
order. We would suggest that, with a deep- 
ened sense of individual responsibility, and in 
a common sympathy and endeavor, we seek 
to render this season fruitful: (1) By making 
it a personal religious opportunity, duly con- 
sidering the truths and the duties which are 
vital to spiritual character, and, so far as pos- 
sible, holding other cares and distractions in 
subordination to the religious opportunity of 
the season; (2) By allowing no slight incon- 
venience or avoidable cause to prevent our 
regular and responsive participation in the 
stated worship and other services of our 


Continued on page 336. 
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Boston’s Spiritual Awakening 


Its Reality and Its Promise 


The Evangelistic Parade 


The Impressive Noon and 
Evening Services 








The Dawson meetings in Boston and vicinity closed last Friday noon. 


On Tuesday noon simultaneous meetings were held 


at Park Street Church and Faneuil Hall at which both Dr. Hillis and Mr. Dawson spoke. Market men in their white frocks were 
a picturesque and welcome feature in Faneuil Hall gathering. The evening meetings were in succession at Brockton, Quincy, Woburn 
and Malden and were crowded in each case to the doors, people coming from long distances on the electric and steam railways. At 
the close of each service practically the entire audiences rose when asked for an expression of purpose of dedication to Christ. 
During the week Mr. Dawson had the pleasure of seeing no less than nine thousand persons on their feet in response to an appeal 
for rededication to Christ. More specific accounts of different meetings follow: 





The Street Parade and the Rescue 
Service 


Tremont Temple on March 1 was the place 
where the Congregational god of respecta- 
bility got some of its veneer rubbed off, and 
the solid oak of humanity underneath came 
tothe surface. Urged by Mr. Dawson, 
the local committee at last planned for 
an evening session and a sally forth 
to the streets to gather in the back- 
sliders and the worldlings. So at 8.30 
p. M. folks who were willing to be 
something more than passive listen- 
ers to revival exhortations, and who 
planned to join with the Salvation 
Army, gathered in the Temple. In 
the galleries were several hundred 
spectators—too many and too largely 
saints for the best interests of the 
meeting. After a brief word of prayer 
by ‘‘ Father Endeavor” Clark, and of 
instruction as to methods of operation 
by Chairman McElveen of the local 
committee, the company of about four 
hundred went four by four down into 
the street, armed with printed invita- 
tions to the meeting which were to be 
distributed along the route. On the 
street the gorgeously appareled Salva- 
tion Army Band and corps of workers 
were waiting to head the procession, 
and off it started for the North End. 

It wasavariedcompany. President 
Day of Andover Seminary, Secretary 
Barton of the American Board, Rector 
Paine of St. Mary’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, Dorchester, Rev. Eugene 
Shippen and Albert Lazenby, Unita- 
rians, Rev. H. S. Johnson, the Baptist 
iconoclast, Secretary Anderson of our 
National Council, Treasurer William 
Shaw of the Y. P. S. C. E., Evangelist 
Bates of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, women from the various mis- 
sions and rescue homes, Secretary Shelton of 
the C. H. M.S., and a score or two of pastors, 
young and old, liberal and conservative, pie- 
tists and sociologists, of our Congregational 
churches, some present being those you would 
least have expected and some of those absent 
these whom you most certainly would have 
predicted as willing to co-operate. 

A brass band arrayed in scarlet and a com- 
pany of motley folk singing hymns and dart- 
ing to the sidewalk to accost pedestrians or to 
enter saloons, shopsjand places of amusement, 
do not get very far on their way before they 
have become objects of;considerable curiosity; 
and if the bandjhad only been less zealous and 
had struck a slower gait, the number of people 
personally reached and brought to the hall 
would have been larger. There was some 
*‘guying,” butino insults. Astonishment and 
courtesy were the states of mind displayed 
oftener than others, as the missioners went 
on their way, singing hymns, and sowing 
their invitations, in personal words or by 
the printed slip. 

It would be difficult to estimate just how 
many were brought, back,to the Temple march- 


ing in the procession. More came quietly as 
the result of the invitations received, so that 
when, between 9 and 10 Pp. M., the band, the 
lassies and laddies of the army and the volun- 
teer army of pastors, secretaries, laymen and 
mission workers returned to the hall, they and 
those whom they had reached soon packed 





Mr. Dawson from a picture taken during his stay in Boston 


every seat and foot of standing room on the 
floor, and had to overflow in the galleries 
above, which ere long also became crowded. 

During the interim while the missioners 
were on the streets, Rev. A. P. Fitch of the 
Mt. Vernon Church had been preaching a vig- 
orous gospel message to the people in the gal- 
leries, and the street crowd marched in to the 
homiletical accompaniment of his searching 
words. Then came a ringing, faithful gospel 
talk by Rev. J. H. Denison of Central Church, 
on Jesus, the Lamb of God Who Takes Away 
the Sins of the World; singing of favorite 
hymns like Nearer, My God, to Thee fol- 
lowed; and at 10 rp. m. Mr. Dawson came 
in, tired from a talk at Quincy, but ardent 
for the chance to speak to a more varied 
congregation of folk, with fewer saints and 
more sinners than most of his congregations 
while in Boston. 

It was a mixed crowd he faced, and he 
handled it well, resorting to quite a different 
phraseology and method from that used at 
Park Street, and adapting his message to the 
evangelistic rather than the revival ideal. 
His line ofSthought is given elsewhere. 


It led to men and women, youths and boys 
rising in all parts of the house as soon as the 
opportunity was given by him to make their 
spiritual desires known. At once pastors, 
expert Christian workers and the Salvation 
Army soldiers were out among the people, 
accosting those who had risen, leading them 

to the inquiry-rooms at the side of the 
platform, or talking with them where 
they were.,, The old tales of backslid- 
ing, of drunkenness, of loss of virtue, 
of wandering from home and from 
parents’ love -were all reheard; and 
the sight of the inquiry-room crowded 
with penitents and helpers, and their 
murmur of confession and prayer, will 
not soon be forgotten. 

If the enterprise were to be con- 
ducted again, improvements in details 
of administration of the parade could 
be effected. There were too many 
spectator-saints present, who got no 
particular blessing themselves and 
overawed sinners who may have been 
stirred but were afraid to make it 
known. But after all is said, the fact 
remains that the meeting demonstrated 
the existence among us of a deeper 
devotion to the realities of religion 
than had been suspected, a greater 
willingness to serve even if in un- 
wonted ways, and a fundamental 
unity of purpose among folks of very 
divergent theologies. The fine repre- 
sentation of the younger clergy, men 
with a modern theory of religion, but 

,old essence vitally held; the effective 
evangelistic talks of new Back Bay 
pastors; the participation of denomi- 
national officials and educators, digni- 
fied and by tradition remote from the 
evangelistic habit—all these are sug- 
gestive aspects of the incident from 
the standpoint of those who marched 
and preached and testified in the in. 
quiry-rooms. From the standpoint of the 
world that was invited in, the gospel seems 
to be a somewhat more democratic, ‘‘ good 
news ”’ sort of thing, to be heard on the street 
corners as an evangel. 


Mr. Dawson’s Words to the Men 
Gathered from the Streets 
The reason why we have sought you to- 


night is that Christ has taught us to love: 


our brother. We can’t be happy while other 
men are miserable, and I am here to speak 
to you as Christ’s ambassador. 


Turn from your sin! Tonight make up. 


your mind to lead a new life, no matter how 
black the past has been, and power will 


come to you. Iam sure that there is a voice 
deep down in your heart that calls you to- 


the good, like the bell of a submerged church. 
There come back to you the old prayers you 
learned at your mother’s knee, the old songs. 
You are discontented with your lives. I 
never knew a man who was happy in sin. 
But whatever sort of life you are living you 
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can get cleansed of your sin. I have had 
much to do with meetings like this. I have 
seen as Many as seven hundred men present, 
most of them under the influence of drink. 
What did we do with them? First we sang 
the drink out of them so that at the close one 
hundred gave themselves to Christ. We have 
taken women out of the black pit of shame, 
and they are speaking today for Jesus Christ. 
There is One here tonight who has paid your 
debt, who is ready to give you a new life. 

I don’t know that there’s ever been a meet- 
ing like this in this place. This is a great 
opportunity, my brother; don’t let the chance 
slip. Don’t simply feel bad about your sins 
but make up your mind to start afresh. Then 
you will go out into the dark street and there 
will be One beside you and he will put his 
hand upon you. 

Now I’m going to ask you to bow your 
heads and think what you are going to do 
about this great matter. My friend, Hugh 
Price Hughes, when a lad of thirteen, stand- 
ing upon the seashore was so impressed by 
the authority and glory of Christ that he 
looked up into the blue and said, ‘‘O Christ, 
I submit to thee.” And may God help you 
so to do. 


The Last Noon Meeting for Men 
Only 


Strains of ‘‘Crown him Lord of all’ are 
rolling out of Park Street auditorium as we 
enter at ten minutes of twelve. Ushers and 
committee men who have been on daily duty 
for ten days are ready with their greetings, 
and seats are available, though fifteen min- 
utes later they were practically all occupied. 
The gray heads and bald heads belonging to 
pillars of local churches are sti]l numerous, as 
they have been from the start of these noon 
meetings, but there is a noticeable admixture 
of young men and of men whose faces and 
garbs proclaim them not habitual attendants 
on church. Perhaps some were gathered in 
by last night’s procession and have come to 
gain more help for the new life. Two boys 
in a pew across the aisle—evidently street 
gamins—with an older lad, are gazing intently 
on the platform. 

Mr. Dawson returns the gaze of hundreds 
of eyes as he sits on the pulpit couch. He 
seems to be studying his audience, not think- 
ing of his sermon. He is looking in particu- 
lar for the lost sheep. Promptly at twelve 
Mr. A.S. Lovett, the presiding layman for the 
day, introduces Dr. F. A. Noble to conduct 
the devotional service. He reads the parable 
of the rich man who planned to pull down his 
barns and build greater, which parable Mr. 
Dawson presently says ought to be called the 
Parable of the Man Who Miscalculated. Dr. 
Noble’s prayer is brief, direct, tender. One 
petition is, ‘*‘ Make us wise, but make us also 
courageous; make us submissive to the will of 
God, but make us to know that the will of God 
leads us on to activity.”” Then come several 
stanzas of ‘‘When I survey the wondrous 
cross,” and the grand old hymn, sung by hun- 
dreds of men’s voices, rings out impressively. 

Mr. Dawson as he rises to preach shows no 
trace of weariness due to the fortnight’s strain 
of constant speaking. His first words express 
his profound gratitude for the demonstration 
of last evening. He comments on the courte- 
ous reception from saloon-keepers and says 
he has always found it so. The occasion he 
hopes marked the birth of a new spirit of 
endeavor for the salvation of the lost. The 
tragedy of drunkenness and of broken lives 
came to light in the inquiry-room at Tremont 
Temple last night. 

He takes for his text the words in 2 Sam. 
24: 13, ‘‘ Now advise, and see what answer I 
shall return to him that sent me.” He treats 
his subject parabolically. He tells us that 
the prophets which speak today are life itself, 
with its successive periods, its mysteries and 
its diversified experiences; conscience, which 
reveals a man to himself; and the prophet of 
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redemption, which offers help and comfort to 
all. The final words of Mr. Dawson are sol- 
emn and personal. He says he is preaching 
for a verdict. He asks what answer he shall 
return to the Master whose message he bears. 

Heads are bowed now for the closing mo- 
ments of consecration and dedication. In re- 
sponse to the request that any who want to 
begin the new life signify it, men are rising 
here and there, an old man, a young man, a 
well-dressed man in middle life, a man plainly 
in humble circumstances. Six, eight, ten, a 
dozen are on their feet in different parts of 
the house. ‘*Thank you” and “I see you,”’ 
says Mr. Dawson, softly, tenderly to one after 
another, his sweet smile lighting his face and 
encouraging the timid. ‘“‘ Why is it harder 
for you to stand up here than in Tremont 
Temple?” he asks. ‘‘It ought not to be.” 
Then without prolonging his persuasions un- 
duly he closes the service with prayer and 
benediction. But a number of seekers for 
the new life remain and workers are busy 
with individuals in pew and corridor, while 
the main audience streams out into the street 
and back to counter, shop and office quickened 
and strengthened by this service at high noon 
for the tasks and responsibilities of Christian 
living. 


The Final Meeting in Tremont 
Temple 


Another eager company is assembling at 
noon in the heart of Boston, but this time it 
is Tremont Temple toward which feet are 
turned and women as well as men are hurry- 
ing up the stairs for the announcement, 
twenty-four hours ago, that the final Dawson 
meeting of the fortnight would be in a great 
auditorium and open to every one has brought 
people from all parts of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. An anticipation evidently prevails of 
a climax worthy of previous days and scenes. 

Shortly every seat on the floor and in the 
two balconies is occupied and still they press 
in until along every wall is a continuous fringe 
of humanity, two, three, four deep. It is a 
larger audience than on Monday evening 
when Dr. Hillis and Mr. Dawson both spoke, 
and the “‘ street ’’ is better represented. And 
see the young men crowding in, too. 

Mr. S. C. Darling, who presides, gives out 
the hymn, ‘“ Majestic sweetness sits en- 
throned,’”’ and after it is sung Dr. Plumb 
offers prayer. He thanks God for the har- 
mony that has marked the meetings, that men 
of different shades of religious belief have 
united in their support, that laymen have 
given so generously of their time in superin- 
tending the campaign, that it has been so free 
from fanatical extremes, and he prays that 
the work may go on in homes, in the churches 
and the community. 

Mr. Dawson is speaking now. Earnest as 
he has been before there is an added intensity 
today. The noble audience has inspired him 
and he is preaching fora verdict. His tones 
are persuasive, almost plaintive and yet never 
is the note of sincerity wanting. He ismaking 
considerable use of the interrogative form of 
discourse and over and again he asks: “To 
whom will you go?’”’ ‘‘ What is the alterna- 
tive?’”? Heis massing his arguments and his 
illustrations all to the one end of exalting 
Christ. Significant is his expression of grati- 
tude for the words of sympathy from other 
religious bodies: ‘‘ I well remember the effect 
which Channing’s sermon on The Love of 
Christ had on me when I read it yearsago. We 
are finding the pivotal point where we can 
stand together, and that is the acknowledg- 
ment of Christ as our Master in the service of 
the world.” 

The sermon ends, but the preacher’s voice 
goes on in prayer, and these are his simple, 
tender petitions: 


Lord receive these vows. Take back the 
recreant among us. Touch the young ruler, 
the youth of pure and chaste life who has 
kept the Commandments and yet has not 
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known how to give his life to thee. Touch 
the sinner furthest from thee, the man and 
woman who have gone far from thee. May 
they submit to be found today. May they let 
the Shepherd take them back to the fold. 
Cleanse our lips of all names save that of 
Christ. If there is darkness on any spirit, 
help us in the darkness and through the dark- 
ness to come to thee. May each of us be used 
to make the name of Jesus known in the full- 
ness of his salvation throughout this land. 

(For the full text of the sermon on this occasion 
see page 323.) 


At Brockton 


The coming of Mr. Dawson te Brockton to 
reach the western half of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence has been anticipated with keen expecta- 
tion and careful preparations in that city and 
in the dozen or more churches within a trolley 
radius of eight miles. His service on Feb. 28 
was made the beginning of a two-weeks’ series 
of meetings in Brockton, the burden of the 
preaching falling upon suburban pastors; to 
be followed by group-meetings combining 
two, three or four churches, at which the 
Brockton pastors are to assist. A preliminary 
service, Tuesday afternoon, led by Rev. A. F. 
Pierce, revealed a tender and earnest spirit. 
An hour before the time for evening service 
delegations from neighboring towns began to 
gather at Porter Church and fill the galleries 
which had been reserved for them, nearly a 
hundred coming in a special car from Rock- 
land and similar groups from other churches. 
The large auditorium was filled, the Boys’ 
Brigade from First Church being grouped 
upon the pulpit stairs and the platform be- 
low. The consecration service following held 
more than half the congregation in their 
places; and its effects are already manifest to 
pastors in the deepened interest of Christian 
workers. 

All later services have been held in First 
Church, whose parlors are offered for the en- 
tertainment of all who stay from the after- 
noon to the evening services. Rev. W. H. 
Allbright preached March 1, and Rey. Daniel 
Evans March2. The series will include four 
afternoon and five evening services, closing 
March 10, nine neighboring pastors assisting. 

The impression of the Welsh revival and 
the Dawson campaign is by no means limited 
to those attending public services. In one 
church a bedridden invalid has procured a 
large number of copies of the Pilgrim Press 
booklet telling of the movement in Wales, 
alse copies of the Evangelistic Number of The 
Congregationalist, and writing upon each, 
** Please read this and lend it,’’ has sent them 
to pastors in the town, asking their help in 
the widest possible distribution. J. Tee Be 


At Quincy 


Preparation had been made for delegations 
from more than thirty churches. Fully 1,000 
adults crowded Bethany Church and three 
times as many would have attended the serv- 
ice had the auditorium permitted. It was a 
splendid religious demonstration every way 
and has left a deep and, we believe, lasting 
impression upon the city and surrounding 
towns. The sermon was admirably adapted 
to the character of the audience, who listened 
with intense interest to Mr. Dawson’s appeals 
for the crucifixion of the self-life and the 
supremacy of the spirit-life. At the close of 
the service almost the entire congregation rose 
in a public act of reconsecration. Among 
those who thus signified the desire for the 
higher life were not a few who hitherto have 
failed to identify themselves with the things of 
Christ and the Church. In this community 
there is an unusual and encouraging spirit of 
inquiry concerning the Christian life among 
those unidentified with the Church, the sure 
promise of better things to come. Christian 
workers are awakening from spiritual lethargy 
and engaging more and more in personal work. 
Twenty-five, largely on confession, have 
united with Bethany Church alone at the last 
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two communions, and other churches are be- 
ing similarly blessed. E. N. H. 


From the Sermons 


You may have an acute sense of your neigh- 
bor’s sin, but none of your own. 





The man who fills me with despair is the 
man who won’t know the truth about himself. 


It is a tremendous business to live. To 
have lived carelessly is a crime; to have lived 
wickedly is insanity. 


Passing Comment 


Evidently the reporters of the daily press 
liked and respected this kind of evangelism. 





The ‘‘Gideons,”’ those zealous Christian 
traveling men, did fine work in the inquiry- 
rooms. 





A professor in English in a prominent edu- 
cational institution near Boston advised his 
pupils to hear Mr. Dawson for the sake of lis- 
tening to his pure English. 





Speaking of results, some bright high school 
boys who heard Mr. Dawson tell about the 
splendid philanthropic work of a group of 
English lads went the next day to one of their 
instructors and asked what they could do ina 
similar way. 


Mr. Dawson’s Itinerary for March 
(Subject to Slight Revision) 


March 8 and 9. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

March 12, Sunday. Providence, R. I. 

March 13and 14. Bridgeport, Ct. 

March 16 and 17. Montclair, N. J. 

March 19 and 20. New York. 

March 21. Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the city of New York. Conference with secre- 
taries. Meeting in the evening of representative 
laymen of the city of New York. 

March 23 and 24. Broadway Tabernacle. 

March 26 and 27. Binghamton, New York. 

March 28 and 29. Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 30. Meadville, Pa. 


Tompkins Avenue Church, 





In and Around Boston 


Old South Lenten Course 

The annual Lenten course of Sunday even- 
ing discourses this year will be of an interest- 
ing and varied nature, the general theme being 
Vocation and Religion. Beginning with March 
12, and continuing until April 16, President 
Tucker will speak on The Religion of an Edu- 
eator; H. W. Mabie, The Religion of a Man of 
Letters; Justice D. J. Brewer, United States 
Supreme Court, The Religion of a Jurist: Dr. 
D. W. Cheever, The Religion of a Physician; 
Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard, The Reli- 
gion of a Philosopher; and Prof. A. J. Dubois 
of Yale, The Religion of a Scientist. 


A Waymark in a Fruitful Pastorate 

Among pastors who have given large serv- 
ice to the interests of the churches in Greater 
Boston is Rey. S. C. Bushnell, who has now 
completed fifteen years of his pastorate at 
Arlington. His people made the anniversary 
an occasion for expressing their appreciation 
by surprising him at the monthly social last 
week not only with an attendance of 300 per- 
sons but witha gift of a gold Swiss repeater 
watch, chain and charm, and a pearl brooch 
to Mrs. Bushnell. If an expression could be 
made of the value of Mr. Bushnell’s con- 
stantly increasing service to our denomina- 
tion, it would include the voices of many 
pastors and churches. 


Ministers as Athletes | 

The growing sympathy and participation of | 
the ministry in lay activities are illustrated | 
by two recent events. One is the establish- | 
ment of a gymnasium in the basement of | 
Maverick Chureh, East Boston, by its pastor, 
Rev. Paul Rader, himself an expert football 


| 
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player; the other is a feat of Rev. Allen A. 
Stockdale, pastor of Berkeley Temple, who 
jumped upon the rear of a runaway gro- 
cery team, crawled through and out upon 
the shafts, secured the reins and stopped the 
horses, thereby probably saving the life of 
the only other occupant, a helpless child. 
Both these alert and athletic young clergy- 
men have been students in Boston University. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 

Rev. E. W. Bishop, pastor of the largest 
Congregational church in Concord, N. H., the 
cradle of Christian Science, gave an interest- 
ing résumé of his experiences in connection 
with this belief, and analyzed its strength and 
its weakness. The address was in substan- 
tial accord with his article in our issue of Oct. 
8, 1904. 


Town Services in Amherst 


‘“*A series held by the townspeople in the 
Town Hall on three Sunday evenings dur- 
ing the winter of 1904-05 ” 

This heading from the first page of the 
printed order of service indicates the unique 
character of these religious assemblies. An 
editorial paragraph in The Congregationalist, 
a year or more ago, called attention to last 
winter’s course. The continuance of the plan 
through a second season may warrant a fuller 
account of its working, for the spirit of the 
times makes every hopeful attempt at reli- 
gious union of more than local interest. 

The impulse toward these services was felt 
after the success of a Sunday night meeting 
held in connection with an Old Home Week 
observance in July, 1903. The next autumn 
the pastors’ association of the town, with the 
formal approval] of some of the churches, un- 
dertook the conduct of a series of meetings 
along the line that had been found profitable 
in the trial of a single evening. It was agreed 
they should not be union services, by a combi- 
nation of churches many or few, but town serv- 
ices, formed on the broad basis of citizenship 
in a Christian community. 

A petition, signed by the minister of every 
church in town (Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, Episcopal, Unitarian, Roman 
Catholic), was presented to the selectmen 
asking for the free use of the Town Hall, and 
was promptly granted. Professor Bigelow, 
head of the department of music in Amherst 
College, was asked to direct the music, and to 
bring with him, so far as possible, the chorus 
and orchestra he had organized for oratorio 
work. This request also met with generous 
response. And so we Were ready to begin. 

The order of service has been simple, and 
substantially the same each evening: four or 
five congregational hymns nobly sung, with 
adequate leading, a brief responsive psalm, 
one prayer, an offering to provide for the 
printing of the order of service and two, 
sometimes three, addresses of from ten to 
fifteen minutes in length. 

Of necessity the themes of the services have 
been general and broadly religious; they have 
been chosen and worked out with the needs 
of this particular community in mind: The 
Town and the Citizen, the responsibility of 
each for the other; Neighborliness, between 
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individuals and between town and college; 
Liberty and Authority, from the standpoint 
of the community, the home, the school and 
the church; Our Boys, what’s wrong, who’s 
to blame, what can we do; Reverence, the 
lack of it, the remedy. The speakers have 
been four professors (two from each college), 
a physician, the Catholic priest, the superin- 
tendent of schools, a lawyer, the principal 
of the high school and one other citizen. 
Various ministers of the town and President 
Harris have presided on the several evenings 
and have also spoken on the topic. 

The attendance has been invariably large; 
the hall seats about eight hundred and has 
usually been crowded. Popular interest was 
caught at the start and the enthusiasm seems 
unflagging. Held at intervals of two months 
and with but three gatherings each winter, 
it looks as though these town services might 
be maintained indefinitely, with sufficient 
variety in the exercises, themes and speakers. 

The results of the services can never be 
directly or exactly measured. But some in- 
fluences are clear. They tend to bind together 
the people of a town peculiarly liable to be 
cut up into sections and cliques; they make 
for the exalting of religion as a vital force in 
citizenship; they quicken to sensitiveness the 
civie conscience and incline an entire com- 
munity to join in Christian worship. The 
meetings have become a feature of Amherst 
life; it would be hard now to stop them. 

w. E. 8. 





Literature of the Campaign 
(Continued from page 333.) 


churches; (3) By seeking through conversa- 
tions and personal invitations to interest 
others in the supreme moral and spiritual 
issues involved in a religious awakening, 
and to bring them with ourselves to clear 
Christian decision; (4) By any possible in- 
quiry to find and to report to the pastors 
any persons or families whom they or others 
might advantageously visit; (5) By personal 
presence to help, and to receive help from, 
such special services or union meetings as it 
may be deemed advisable to appoint. 

In addressing this appeal to our churches 
all together as one body, we wish thereby to 
express and to signify our own fellowship in 
faith and service as one ministry. We send 
this pastoral letter, each pastor to all the 
churches, in one faith, one hope, and one 
baptism of the Spirit. 

Signed by sixteen Congregational pastors in 
New Haven. 


A Greeting to New Converts 


The receipt of the card you recently signed, 
expressing your wish to lead the Christian 
life, gave me a great deal of happiness. At 
the close of any service will you be so kind 
as to speak to me? I want to tell you per- 
sonally of the gladness of heart your confes- 
sion gave me. WILLIAM HoRACE Day. 


(For other evangelistic news see page 338.) 





Reports of revivals are becoming a regular 
department in many religious newspapers. 
This is one kind of evidence of the rising tide 
of spiritual life that can be tabulated. 














Adds wholesomeness to the food, 


Cleveland's 


Baking Powder 





Makes the cake keep moist and fresh. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
The Correct Version 


A paragraph in The Congregationalist, 
Dec. 10, states that the editors of the new 
edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, a 
hymnal of the Church of England, have al- 
tered Charles Wesley’s famous hymn, ** Hark, 
the herald angels sing!’’ so as to read, 
** Hark, how all the welkin rings!” and also 
states that indignant remonstrants (in Eng- 
land) are making the welkin ring, ete. 

Permit me to call attention to the fact that 
the editors are right and the remonstrants 
wrong. The editors have restored the orig- 
inal form of the hymn. Not improbably, 
they may have restored not only the first line, 
but other phrases of Wesley’s that menders 
or tinkers have altered. Those who are in- 
terested in the history of these changes will 
find it in Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 
pp. 487-8. The hymn was written in 1739, 
and therefore was one of the earliest of Wes- 
ley’s hymns. The alteration now errone- 
ously commended first appeared in G. White- 
field’s Collection, 1753, No. 31. Wesley wrote 
ten stanzas, and the hymn is seldom pub- 
lished verbatim. 


Cambridae, Mass. JAMES H. Ross. 


Is It a Christian Science Revision 


I have just read an article, The Optimism of 
Christian Science, by Alfred Farlow, in which 
he writes, *‘ Jesus declared, ‘Set your affec- 
tions on things above, not on things on the 
earth.’” Did Jesus or Paul so declare? He 
also writes, ‘‘ Thanks to Christian Science, we 
are learning what the Psalmist meant when 
he declared, ‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.’” Did 
the Psalmist or the prophet Isaiah so declare? 

J. L. JENKINS. 





Y. M. C. A. workers at the front with the 
Japanese army in Manchuria have made their 
greatest hit, not with their stationery, or 
phonographs, or magazines, valued as these 
are, but with the portable bath-tubs which 
the soldiers may use. This is certainly skill- 
ful adaptation of means to end. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Park Street Church: 
March 13, 10.30 A.M. Subject, Evangelism ; speakers, 
Drs, Alexander McKenzie and L. L. Henson. 


ee CONGREsS, Atlanta, Ga., April 29— 
ay 7. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. M. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
Church, every Saturday, 2.30 P. M. Leader, Rev. W. T. 
McElveen. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 











FEAREY—EASTMAN~—In Albany, N. Y., Feb. 23, by 
Rev. William R Eastman, father of the bride, Mal- 
colm Philand Fearey and Margaret Eastman. 

MARSHALL—EDWARDS—Feb. 14, by Rev. W. A. 
Bartlett, VD. D, John Knox Marshall of comeg Hill, 
Brookliue, Mass.. and Anna E. Edwards of San Diego, 
Cal., formerly of Brookline. 


Deaths — 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











HOLT—In Andover, Feb. 22, P. Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Deacon solomon Holt, aged 69 yrs. 

STONE-—In Chelsea, Mass., March 1, Lucy W., widow of 
Benjamin F. Stone, and mother of Miss Elien 
Stone, the missionary ; aged 93 yrs. 

TAPPAN—In Northampton, Mass., Feb. 21, Anna Win- 
throp Tappan, daughter of the late Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, D. D., of Augusta, Me. 





REV. SAMUEL W. EATON, D.D. 

Upon Thursday, Feb. 9, Rev. Samuel W. Eaton, D.D., 
passed to the heavenly home from the home of his son, 
Samuel L. Eaton, M.D., at Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Dr. Eaton was born in Framingham, Mass., Dec. 25, 
1820. He was the son of Deacon Eben Katon, who for 
9, er fifty years was deacon of Plymouth Church in that 
city 


Mrs. Eaton preceded her husband bf about a year, 
passing to her reward from the home o their son, Pres. 
E. D. Eaton, D.D., of Beloit, Feb. 23,1904. The other 
children are Rev. James D. Eaton, D. D., a missiona 
of the American Board in Chihuahua, Mexico, an 
Charles W. Eaton, M. D.,of Des Moines,Io. Dr. Eaton’s 
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body was taken to Lancaster for interment beside the 
body of his wife in the old home cemetery. 

Dr Eaton was graduated from Yale College in 1846, 
and studied theology at Yale, Union and Andover Semi- 
naries. He settled at Lancaster, Wis ,in the lead-min- 
ing region of the new Wisconsin then in the far West 
in 1846, taking his bride to the place the following 
season. For forty years they lived and served for one 
of the most remarkable pastorates of the country, fol- 
lowed by another notable pastorate of sixteen years at 
Roscoe, Ill. They were then persuaded to rest awhile 
in the home of their son, President Eaton of Beloit. 
From 1862-65 Dr. Eaton was chaplain of the Seventh 
Wisconsin Volunteers, ** The Iron Brigade.” Here he 
won distinction for bravery and devotion to the sol- 
diers, whose affection for him was unbounded. 

He was a corporate member of the American Board. 
From 1866 he was a trustee of Beloit College. In local 
and state gatherings he was recognized as a wise leader, 
never self-assertive, but always with a marked influence 
for harmony and spiritual aggressiveness. 

Dr. Eaton was a rare combination of sweetness and 
strength, modest, charitable, genial, lovable and noble. 
His wisdom was from above. “Thy gentleness hath 
made me great.” In him pect | and truth met together; 
righteousness and peace kissed each other. H. W. ©. 


ELIZA MARIA HIGLEY 

On Friday morning, Feb. 24, 1905, at the Chapin 
Washington, D. U., Eliza Maria, daughter of the late 
Jonathan B. Condit, D. D.,and wife of Henry P. Higley, 
D.D. Her many sweet and attractive qualities of char- 
acter drew about her an ever increasing circle of de- 
yoted and admiring friends. After marriage in Au- 
burn, N. Y., her home was for twenty-five years in 
Beloit, Wis., where, until health failed, she met, with 
untiring fidelity, the duties of a pastor’s wife. For 
many years an invalid, watched over and cared for by 
a husband whose rare devotion was beantiful to see, 
she still lived a brave and cheerful and useful life. 
Her marked unselfishness which meant constant 
thoughtfulness for others, her deep and sympathetic 
interest in the outer life from which she was shut in, 
her submissive will and unfailing faith, were assuring 
evidence of a Christian character which in weakness 
was made strong. D. 


DEACON JESSE NICHOLS HARD 


A rare spirit passed from earth to heaven when 
Deacon Hard breathed his last in Manchester, Vt., on 
the morning of Feb. 22. Born in that town fifty-seven 
years ago; actively engaged in business for nearly 
thirty-five years; thoroughly interested in everything 
that touches the better life of man; a pillar in the 


church where he was a deacon for many years, as his | 
father was before him; a friend and helper to every one; | 
the soul of honor and integrity, and yet possessing a | 


tenderness and thoughtful sympathy for young and old 
that greatly endeared him to all—he has left a place 
that cannot easily be filled, but also a blessed memory 
that will ever be an inspiration to all who knew him. 
Many who have spent their summers in that beautiful 
village will hear of his death with genuine sorrow. 
J. B. 








OF REFINEMENT 


Ruskin declared that no man can be really 
appreciated but by his equal or superior. 


inferior will always misjudge him. ° 


It is equally true that an artistic piece 
of furniture can be appreciated only by an 
Hence the number of per- 
sons to whom this Buffet will appeal is 
It is a refined design, and it 
Artists, archi- 
tects, collectors, painters and connoisseurs will admire 


artistic person. 


limited. 
appeals to a refined taste. 


them we present it. 
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Purify 
“our Blood 


The cause of all pimples, boils and 
other eruptions, as well as of that tired 
feeling and poor appetite, which are so 
common at this season, is impure blood 
—blood that is diseased and impover- 
ished by humors, morbid or effete mat- 
ters, which should be gotten rid of with- 
out delay. 

The best way to purify the blood, as 
thousands know, is to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Pills. 

World-wide experience confirms the 
statement that these great medicines 
make the blood pure and rich, clear 
the complexion, remove that tired feel- 
ing, improve the appetite, build up the 
whole system, and form in combination 
the ideal Blood Medicine. 


Accept no substitutes for 


Hood’ s 
Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 


No substitutes act like them. 
Insist on having Hood’s. 


His 





its lines; to 


The top is 56 inches long by 18 inches wide; it stands 41 inches from the floor. 


The quadrant compartments are spacious. 
Guarded gallery; easy casters; brass handles; 


double-depth drawer for linen. 
weathered finish. 


There is a locked silver drawer and a 


Price $25.00 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





Blackboard surface. 








Wilson’s aa 
Rolling Partitions g 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective | 
method for dividing large roams in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention this paper for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 


















I should be used daily if you value your health. 


> in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
ay r tafte—cleans between tne teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the cane ones who 


in irregula’ 


like our brus 
















Adults’ 85c. 
Youths’ 2c. Children’s 25c. 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our free 


booklet,**Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLINGHAM, Rop’t, Lamont, Mich., to Bridgman 
and Baroda. 

BINGHAM, CHAS. M., Daytona, Fla., to Ridgeway 
and Waldron, Okl. 

DONALDSON, LEviI J., Demorest, Ga., to Wey- 
mouth, O. Accepts. 

DyeER, THOs. L., to remain another year at Dun- 
kirk, Ind , at an increased salary. 

FLETCHER, WM., Aitkin, Minn., to Big Lake. 

Hack, ROuuin T., recently of Second Ch., Port- 
land, Me., declines call to Hammond St. Ch., 
Bangor. 

HARE, ALFRED W., First Ch, Fresno, Cal., to 
Santa Cruz. 

HOLBROOK, IRA A., Sioux Rapids, Io, to West 
Ch , Guthrie, Okl. Accepts. 

JENKINS, JOHN J., formerly of Taylor, Pa., but 
more recently of Blossburg, to Brookfield, O., 
where lhe was pastor at its organization in 1865. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

KELLER, CHAS. E., Zanesville, O., to Centennial, 
Coolville and [reland. Accepts. 

MCKINNON, NORMAN, Augusta, Me., to 8. Paris. 
Declines. 

MCWHORTER, ANDREW T., Union, Me., declines 
call to Standish and Sebago Lake. 

MouwrR, CHAs. A., New York, N. Y., to Marblehead, 
O. Accepts, and is at work. 

Moopy, E. J., to El Reno, Ok! 

REED, ARTHUR T., Twinsburg, 0., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Madison, Wis. 

RURING, VicToR H., Deadwood, S. D,, to David 
City, Neb. Accepts, and is at work. 

SECCOMBE, SAM’L H., Weatherford, Okl., to Gage. 
Accepts. 

SILcOX, JOHN B., Lansing, Mich., to Bond St. Ch., 
Toronto. 

STAUFFER, J. H. (M. E.), Buffalo, N. Y., docs not 
accept call to Bond St. Ch., Toronto. 

TILLITT, BARTON C, Bondurant, Io., to Baxter. 

Topp, WM. E., Waukomis, Okl., to Drummond. 
Accepts. 

TRAVERS, Ron’t M., Wymore, Neb., to Waukomis, 
Ok. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., 
Wellston. Accepts. 
UpsHAW, Wo. L., Hobart, Ok)., 

cepts, and is at work. 

VARLEY, ARTHUR, Winslow, Me., to Yarmouth, 
Mass. Accepts. 

YORK, FRED’K E., Moline, Mich., to Eagle Grove, 
lo. 


Oklahoma City, Okl., to 


to Hydro. Ac- 


Ordinations and Installations 


CaAbDY, GEO. L., i. First Ch., Dubuque, lo. Sermon, 
Dr. J. F. Loba; other parts, Drs. D. F. Bradley, 
T. O. Douglas, F. N. White, F. W. Hodgdon and 
Rev. Messrs. H. W. Tuttle, J. P. Huggett and 
F. G. Smith. 

CLARK, GRANT \V., 0. Tomahawk, Wis., Feb. 23. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. P. H. Ralph, O. L. Robinson, 
C. J. Jensen and Dr. H. W. Carter. 

REID, JOHN, i. Franklin, Mass., March 2. Sermon, 
Dr. Dan’l Merr man; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. R, Hewitt, F. A. Everett, G. A. Andrews, 





JASY CHANGE 
When Coffee Is Doing Harm. 


A lady writes from the land of cotton of the | 
results of a four years’ use of the food bever- | 


age—hot Postum. Coffee: 

“* Ever since I can remember we had used 
coffee three times a day. It had a more or 
less injurious effect upon us all, and I myself 
suffered almost death from indigestion and 
nervousness caused by it. I know it was that, 
because when I would leave it off for a few 
days I would feel better. But it was hard to 
give it up, even though I realized how harm- 
ful it was to me. 

“At last I found a perfectly easy way to 
make thechange. uur years ago I abandoned 
the coffee habit and began to drink Postum, 
and I also influenced the rest of the family to 
do the same. Even the children are allowed 
to drink it freely as they do water. And it 
has dune us all great guod. I no longer suf- 
fer from indigestion, and my nerves are in 
admirable tone since I began to use Postum 
Coffee. We never use the old coffee any more. 
We appreciate Postum as a delightful and 
healthful beverage, which not only invigor- 
ates but supplies the best of nourishment as 
well.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Rvad to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 
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A. W. Hitchcock, Webster Woodbury, G. W. 
Miner and Dr. F. A. Warfield. 

SAWYER, ROLAND D., i. Ward Hill Ch., Haverhill, 
Mass. Sermon, Dr. A. H. Plumb; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. M. Clark, G. L. Gleason, R. W. 
Dunbar, Joseph Kimball, W. F. Low and E. 5S. 
Stackpole. 

WILLIAMS, WALTER B., o. and i. Boxford, Mass., 
March 1. Sermon, Prof. J. W. Platner; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs J. H. Dale, P.C. Grant, W. G. 
Poor and W. E. Wolcott and Drs. E. Y. Hincks, 
D. S. Clark and A. A. Berle. 


Resignations 

BRooKS, WILLARD H., Wellston, Okl. 

Brown, WM. M., Bloomfield, Ct., to take effect 
June 1, after nine years’ service. 

FowLeErR, Wo. C., Genesee, Ida., and will engage 
in insurance business. 

HUNTER, HAMILTON D., Cherokee, Io., after three 
years’ service. 

JONES, ABRAM, Vaughnsville, O., to take effect 
April 1, after four years’ service. 

KINGSBURY, NATHANIEL, Lake View and San 
Jacinto, Cal., because of uncertain health. 

MCNEIL, ALBERT W., Garden Prairie, Io. 

TEEL, Wo. H., Vernon Center, Ct., after five years’ 
service. 

TILLITT, BARTON C., Bondurant and Linn Grove, 


Io. Took effect March 1, after three years’ 
service. 
VARLEY, ARTHUR, Winslow, Me., after three 


years’ service. 
Stated Supplies 


HADLOCK, Epwin H., formerly of Springfield, 
Mass, at English Lutheran Ch., San Francisco, 
Cal., for three months. 

McQUAERIK, NEIL, at Weatherford, OKl1., for six 
weeks. 

RosEn, J. F. (M. E.), at Seward, Okl. 


Personals 


BADE, WM. F., one of the recently inaugurated 
professors at Pacific Sem., will spend several 
months this spring and summer in study at Berlin 
and Paris. 

GLEASON, CHAS. A., West Point, Neb., has been 
voted an increase of $15U in salary, the change 
to date from last September. 

HALL, WM. H., for a long time secretary of the 
Connecticut 8. 8S. Ass’n, who recently resigned as 
superintendent of the W. Hartford Sunday school, 
has been given $40 in gold in recognition of his 
valued service. 

JOHNSON, AUGUSTUS R, Sunday school mission- 
ary in Idaho, underwent, on Feb. 14, a surgical 
operation which will detain him from service for 
a short time. 

JOHNSON, JAS. G., and wife, of Farmington, Ct., 
are about to spend several weeks in Mexico. 
Prof. C. M. Geer of Hartford Sem. will supply 
the pulpit during Mr. Johnson’s absence. 

KINGSBURY, NATHANIEL, whose health has made 
it necessary for him to give up work at San Ja- 
cinto and Lake View, Cal., and return East, was 
given a substantial sum of money at a farewell 
reception. 

WILLIAMS, Wo, Mt. Carmel, Pa., received a purse 
of gold from the Ladies’ Aid Soc. on a recent 
birthday. 


February Receipts of the A. M. A. 








1904 1905 

Donations, $13,175.64 $12,698.76 
Estates, 5,492.34 8,345.03 

| Tuition, 7,130.17 6,591.09 
Total, $25,798.15 $27,634.88 
5 mos, 1904 5 mos. 1905 

Donations, $67,176.37 $68,097.74 
Estates, 36,989.62 37,395.79 
Tuition, 27,830.49 28,540.47 
Total, $131,996.48 $134,034.00 


An increase in donations of $921.37 and in es- 
tates for current work of $406.17, and in tuition of 
$709 98, making a total increase of $2,037.52 for 
the five months ending Feb. 28. 


Closing Pastorates 


SMART, WM. S., Brandon, Vt. His resignation 
brings toa close a strong and gracious ministry 
of 44 years, just half of it spent in Vermont. 
During 64 years at Benson he served as chaplain 
ot the 14th Regt. Vt. Volunteers in the Civil War; 
then for 22 years at Albany, N. Y., and now for 
154 yearsat Braudon. Witha logical mind, trained 
for the legal profession, he has been a preacher of 
unusual freshness of thought and attractiveness 
of expression. A corporate member of the A. B. 
C. F. M. and a trustee of Middlebury College, he 
has rendered good service to the larger interests 
of the kingdom so far as his strength would per- 
mit. 3S 


Dedications 
WAUSEON, O., Rev. F. E. Kenyon. New church edi- 
fice dedicated Feb. 12, President King of Oberlin 
Coll. preaching the sermon. Cost, about $15,000. 
Local Revival Interest 
Canova, 8S. D., Rev. H. G. Adams. A successful 
two weeks’ series of revival meetings, conducted 


Continued on page 339, 
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ROYAL DUTCH 


Use only 


Vo 2 


It’s Double Strength. 


ALL GROCERS. 





Save i 








| John NAYONTTCN 
the Toffee King 


SEA eee eee 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


the Pure and Delicious 
OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this country 
andin England (the home of Mackintosh’s Toffee 

have made it the great international candy. Itis 
absolutely pure and wholesome and the bestcandy 
ever made for children. I want to caution you 
against inferior imitation of my Toffee. Be sure 
that you get the original ‘“* Mackintosh’s Toffee. 

Ask your dealer, and if he cannot supply you send 
me Ten Cents in stamps fer a samp'e package ; or 
$1.60 fora 4-1b. Family Tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 142, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Vudiey St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 











A NEW RUG FROM AN OLD CARPET 


If you do not know all about the rugs we make from 
worn and discarded carpets. call at our‘office or send us 
your address for particulars. BELGRADE RUG 
CO., 34 Hollis Street, Boston. 








When Chilled to the Bone 


Painkiller Sxi3 


Davis) 


is needed to prevent colds 
and to ward off Disease 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relati to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missionsin the 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave, and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D D., Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles k. Hope, Treasurer, 10 
East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
‘Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hoed, Congre- 

tional House, Boston, Mass; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Gal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega. 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 ——— House, Bos 
ten; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, Dd. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary rtment, which is in charge of the 


"” 


Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go ort for mission. 
ary work. . A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
a, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
poblis es The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

lgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 
pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. Rec- 
ords and pouelerses or churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it es 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
a name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.”’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
rom churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre , Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and relrgious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New land. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea 
man’s Friend Seciety. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 





Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, | 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E, Emrich, D. D., 


v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


Secretary; 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches os pastors or 
al pit eee in Massachusetts and in other States. 
om 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
B, Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab. 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunc¢ ay Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C_E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Con ational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 


Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St. Roxbury. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 338.) 


by Rev. G. S. Evans of Centerville and Rev. J. E. 
Spittell of Alcester. Sermons strong, practical 
and brotherly in spirit, and singing an attractive 
and decisive feature. Christians strengthened, 
and about 30 others started in the Christian way. 
Membership will be considerably increased. 
CENTREVILLE, PA., Rev. C. W. Grupe. The town 
is united and stirred as never before, and many 
are deciding for Christ. All Christians work to- 
gether, except the Free Methodists. These, how- 
ever, do not seem to be an appreciable factor, for 
the other Christians are thoroughly at one and in 
earnest. A striking incident occurred on election 
day, Feb. 27, when the business of the day at the 
polls was interrupted while the men present en- 
gaged in prayer for the work. Evangelists Felt- 
well and Williamson are conducting the meetings. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


GROTON, CT., Rev. F. 8S. Hyde. The Chapter of 
King Alfred is conducting a class in astronomy 
which proves popular. Through the kindness of 
a friend a large telescope is placed at disposal of 
the members, and the town library and grounds 
are open to them for observations and#lectures. 
The society plans monthly entertainments, the 
last of which was an evening with Tennyson, 
where recitations from his poems were varied by 
settings of his best-known lyrics. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Central, Dr. C. L. Kloss. The 
regular sewing meeting falling on Valentine’s 
Day was made a “‘ Neighborhood Meeting.” Rep- 
resentatives from all the Philadelphia churches 
were invited to an all-day Home Missionary Rally, 
to meet the president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of the Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
Mrs. J. M. Whiton of Plainfield. This organiza- 
tion embraces all the Congregational churches 
between New York and Washington. The Dorcas 
Society decorated and served the tables, crimson 
carnations, hearts and red and white candies in 
red heart bon-bon boxes being used, and on each 
snowy napkin was a small red heart. Program 
was followed by a thank-offering and an inspec- 
tion by the visitors of the new parlors, Sunday 
school rooms and pastor’s study. 

RANDOLPH, MASs., Rev. J. L. Sewall. Admirable 
New Year letter sent out by church committee, 
urging the co-operation of members with the new 
pastor in all departments of church work, includ- 
ing special evangelistic services. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mt. Pleasant, Rev. M. R. Fish- 
burn. Reception tendered by officers and mem- 
bers to the 84 persons received to membership 
during 1904. 

Anniversaries ; 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Tompkins Ave.—Second of the 
pastorate of Dr. N. M. Waters. His fine pastoral 
letter, read on that occasion, was printed for 
distribution by vote of standing committee. $50,- 
000 raised the past year and 500 accessions in 
the two years. 


Casualties 
SoutH NEwBuRY, O., Rev. M. L. Dalton. 
of worship destroyed by fire. 
Bequests and Other Gifts 


SouTH SupDBuRY, MAss,, E.C. Whiting. By bequest 
of the late Mr. John B. Goodnow, long time mem- 
ber of Memoria! Ch., $2,000 has been added to its 
substantial endowment fund. 


House 


During the last five years Rey. Alfred De- 
Barritt has represented the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society in Cienfuegos, 
Cuba. He has built up a large school in the 
city, through which 300 pupils have already 
passed, a number of whom arealready teaching 
in the public schools. Forty five of his young 
people have come to the United States for 
further education and twelve of them will 
return with him this month. For his school 
work Mr. DeBarritt depends on private con- 
tributions, and he is addressing churches for 
that purpose as he has opportunity. The 
amount needed is not large, and it would cer- 
tainly be forthcoming if the conditions were 
understood. 


Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream is preserved without 
sugar. It is sterilized according to latest san- 
itary methods, having a delicate flavor and rich- 
ness which makes it the favorite of the breakfast 
table for cereals, coffee, tea and chocolate. Avoid 
unknown brands. 
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Chureh 
arpris 


E are the largest carpet house 

in the United States and carry 

a complete line of Church Car- 

pets in Ingrain, Brussels, Velvets, etc., 
of appropriate designs and colorings. 

Special reduced prices quoted to 
religious institutions. We will gladly 
send samples and estimated cost. As 
a guide, state color and quality pre- 
ferred, also approximate number of 
yards required, and, if possible, enclose 
a diagram showing measurements and 
location of pews and pillars. 

Carpets will be cut, sewn together 
in our workrooms and shipped to the 
church, ready to lay. 

Correspondence and orders will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

ESTABLISHED 1843 


W.&JI.SLOANE 
884 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 








Spring Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 


*6 (0°25 


Catalogue, Samples 
and Simple Measure- 
ment Directions sent 
FREE. 
OUR MAGAZINE OF 
NEW YORK FASHIONS 
illustrates 158 of the lat- 
est styles. It tells you 
the proper costume for 
every occasion. Eve 
arment is beautifull it 
ustrated, fully described 
and prices are clearly 


given. 

Our stock of over 500 
fabrics includes all the 
latest and most popular 
materials — Broadcloths, 
Serges, Mohairs, Tweeds, 
Taffetas, Pongees, Henri-. 
ettas, etc.,in every shade. 
From so large a variety of 
fashions and fabrics we 
are sure we have just 
what you want. 

emember, we 
guarantee to fit 
you or refund 
your money. 


























Our directions for 
taking measurements 
are so simple that any 
one in your own home 


can take them easily 
and accurately. Your measurements in connection 
with ourremarkable system insure perfect fitting 
garments. 


EVERYTHING MADE TO ORDER. 
NOTHING READY-MADE. 


Tailor-Made Suits. . . . . $7.50 to $25 
Silk Costumes ....... B12 to 825 
Shirt-Waist Suits 86 to 820 


Made of Mohair, Serge, Brilliantine, ete. 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits . 812 to $25 
Rain Coats and Long Coats, $9.75 to 818 
Jackets... .... + + + $5.95 to $15 
Separate Skirts .... . . $3.50 to 812 


We prepay express charges to any part of the U. 8S. 





We send FREE to any part of the United States our 
Spring and Summer Catalogue 
showing the latest New York Fashions, a large 
assortment of Samples of the Newest Ma- 
terials, and simple directions for taking meas- 
urements correctly. Write for them today. Men- 
tion colors desired, and whether you wish 
aaee for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, 

shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 























ATMANU- JIOHN HH. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 








BOSTON. 
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Hartford Seminary Young 
Alumni 


EDMUND A. BURNHAM, STAFFORD 
SPRINGS, CT. 


. 


BY REV. 


From a recent annual gathering of ministers in 
Hartford muchis expected. It was a heart-to-heart 
conference of some of the younger alumni of Hart- 
ford Seminary. The two days’ session was held, 
by courtesy of the seminary, within its walls, and 
there, too, it was housed and fed. This was its 
third meeting, and the fact was evident that it 
had come to be a permanent factor in the lives and 
work of those participating, for such a companion- 
ship and exchange of thought supplies needed 
stimulus and inspiration for ministerial service. 

The small membership is made up yearly, on rec- 
ommendation of the members, from those who 
seem likely to be helped, helpful and in sympathy 
with the meetings. They come from city and coun- 
try parishes in New England; from assistant pas- 
torates, individual charges, teaching work and 
secretaryships. 

The machinery for permanent organization and 
for the rare meetings together is as slight and sim- 
ple as possible. It is designed only to insure care- 
ful and vital arrangement. This meeting is really 
not of the sort that the word conference usually 
Suggests, but rather an intimate and friendly com- 
muning by those who were friends in old associa- 
tions and know and esteem one another better 
every year. The sessions are as informal as can 
be, and the exchange of thought and prayer passes 
at will around the circled group much as it would 
in a family gathering. Together, successes are 
talked over; mistakes; problems; methods and 
apparatus in church, Sunday school and pastoral 
work; and burning desires towards the work. 
Counsel and heartening are exchanged ; much time 
is spent in prayer. 

The great aim is not argument nor criticism, ex- 
cept of a sympathetic and constructive sort, but 
how each may more effectively and extensively win 
those in his field to Christ; how this or that church 
may be roused to greater efficiency at home or 
abroad; how the community can best be served 
and each member may become a more effective 
Ohristian. 
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A distinctively valuable feature lies in the calling 
together of men of about the same age and experi- 
ence, congenial in temper and purpose. This har- 
monious atmosphere lends inspiration. 

Not more than twenty or twenty-five can thus 
meet to the best advantage, and greater inspiration 
has been found in fewer numbers. In making the 
program each man is asked to name his most press- 
ing interest or his greatest hindrance. These are 
incorporated in the program or brought up for dis- 
cussion, prayer and mutual counsel. 

These conferences are designed to keep in touch 
with the seminary faculty and with clergymen of 
differing experience and maturer years. If the 
body were made up of older men its purpose would 
be met equally well by inviting to its discussions a 
younger man. 

Thus close acquaintance is kept with strictly 
scholastic atmosphere and viewpoints and with 
an extra standpoint of active service. This touch 
is all the more effective, as the same sources are 
asked to furnish topics for the program. 

Not the least effective feature of this annual 
conference is the fact that the conferers spend 
at least two days in companionship. Many make 
sacrifices and come long distances thus to meet, 
room tegether, walk and talk with one another in 
a happy renewal of the scenes and inspirations of 
earlier days. 





Education 


Prof. William C. Estey, after forty-three 
years of service, has resigned at Amherst. 


It is welcome news that Principal Fairbairn 
of Mansfield College, Oxford University, is to 
give lectures on the C. F. Deem’s Foundation 
at the University of New York this year. 


Miss A. C. Emery, dean of the Woman’s 
College at Brown University, resigns to 
marry, and will be succeeded by Miss L. S. 
King of Providence, a graduate of Vassar. 
EUROPE ties. Choice of routes. Personal $250 

escort. Apply at once, 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K, Mass. 








Select long tours. Small par- 











withstand. 





A California Trip 
People who have been to California 


once, plan to go again. 
takes a hold on one that is hard to 


The country 


Not a little of the pleasure of a trip to 


California is derived from the journey 


thither if you take the 


Golden State Limited 


Solid Pullman train, electric-lighted, 
barber, bath, library, magazines, daily 


papers, stock market reports. 


A luxu- 


rious hotel on wheels. 
Another daily train, the California Fast 
Mail— nearly as swift as the Limited. 
th carry transcontinental mails, and 
can be relied upon. 


Cut out this ad, place name and address on margin 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, IIL. 


and send to me. 
California and another about the Limited, with full 


information concerning Rock Island service. 


I will promptly forward a book about 

















11 March 1905 


A TROPICAL 
HOLIDAY 


Just four days separate you from Jamaica, 
the most enjoyable island in the Caribbean. 
It is blessed by nature with the most wonder- 
ful scenery and a climate that is at once both 
salubrious and balmy. 

For an invigorating vacation, nothing equals 
the splendid combination of salt breezes and 
tropical sunshine of a Jamaican trip. 

The four-day sea-trip is made delightful by 
the excellent service of the 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY'S 


Steel Twin-Screw U. S. Mail Steamships 
Admiral Dewey Admiral Schley 
Admiral Sampson Admiral Farragut 
sail weekly from Boston and _ Philadelphia. New 


merican - built steamships B K an 


WATSON weekly from Baltimore. 
ROUND TRIP, $75 — including Meals and 


Stateroom. 
ONE WAY, $40. 


Weekly sailings from New Orleans to Colon, Re- 
public of Panama, Limon, Costa Rica, and ports in 
Central and South America. 


A. Happy Month lk procs is the title of a 
sen 


beautiful boo will ‘ou free of cost, together 
with ree anole paper, ‘* The Golden Caribbean.” 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Long Wharf, Boston 
5 North Diem, Philadelphia 
Hughes and Henry Streets, Baltimore 
321 Charles Street, New Orleans 
Raymond @ Whitcomb Co, 
Thos. Cook @ Son 


NEW YORK 
and Principal Cities 





Winter Vacation Trips 


TO 
The Gem of the West Indies 
REGULAR WEEKLY SAILINGS 
by the steamers of the 
ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
To JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 


RICA, AND NICARAGUA; ALSO TO 
HAYTI. ‘To Jamaica, $40; round 





trip, $75. Twenty-Three Day Cruise, 


$125. For particulars apply to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, N. Y. 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
901 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, 


or their agents, 





ORIENTAL 


reached via steamers of the 


Cities in China, Japan, Philippines, 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental S. S. Co., Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


INQUIRE 


170 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 19-25. Glorifying God in Our 
Daily Work. Matt. 5: 13-16; Rom. 12: 11. 

Over the desk of the city editor of one of 
the most successful daily newspapers in this 
country hargs this motto, ‘‘ Do your work as 
well as you can and be kind.”” Any man who 
lives up to that motto has taken a long step 
toward glorifying God in his daily work. 
That would rule out all slipshod and half- 
hearted work, would make a boy anxious to 
stand high in his class and a young man 
starting out in business eager to climb the 
ladder, not throngh being pulled up by some- 
body else, but because of his own efforts. 
And when to the purpose to excel even in the 
doing of drudgery is added the kindly spirit, 
the worker is not far from the kingdom of 
heaven. For one of the fruits of the Spirit is 
kindness. A post office clerk at New Haven 
used to sit all day at the counter and hand 
out postage stamps to buyers with an unfailing 
cheerfulness as if you were accommodating 
him instead of he you. Scores of Yale stu- 
dents today remember that man as the em- 
bodiment of Christian cheerfulness in con- 
nection with a monotonous task. 





One may be thorough and kind for a time, 
simply by the sheer effort of the will, but how 
can one go along day after day doing things 
that afford little scope for ingenuity unless he 
believes that God has stationed him where he 
is? An artist may paint or a poet may write, 
sustained by the inspiration of his high call- 
ing, but the man who tends a machine all day 
long, the woman who plies the needle must 
choose whether she will be a galley slave 
chained to a treadmill or a servant of Christ 
doing the will of God from the heart. The 
only possible relief comes from the belief 
that God has put us where we are, and that 
it is our business right there to do our work 
as well as we can and be kind, until we are 
discharged or promoted. Going on in that 
spirit we shall be more ready to pay heed to 
Charles Kingsley’s exhortation when he says: 
‘Thank God every morning when you get up 
that you have something vo do this day which 
must be done whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work—forced to do your best 
—will breed in you a hundred virtues which 
the idle never know.” 





We glorify God when we think of him be- 
fore we begin our work, while we are doing 
it and after we are over. To link the infinite 
in this way with our little tasks not only does 
honor to him, but steadies and ennobles us 
while we are laboring. How can a man think 
one moment of God and the next moment de- 
ceive his customers and traduce his competi- 
tors? How cana boy who has thought of God 
on his way to school in the morning cheat in 
his examinations? And when the day’s wor 
is over, to dare to review its separate acts in 
the light of God’s ideal for us in Christ is to 
be better equipped to glorify him in tomor- 
row’s task. 





Our Scripture says that the object of letting 
our light shine is that others, seeing our good 
works, may glorify not us, but our Father in 
heaven. Is that really the supreme reason 
why we want to be good students, successful 
business men, efficient teachers, good minis- 
ters, doctors and editors—that others may 
thereby see the Father through us? Or are 
we quite content to have them compliment 
us and admire our ‘‘good works” instead of 
being made by us to feel the nearness of God 








A reliable remedy for a Cough or Sore 
@ - Throat. Recommended by physicians 
‘Staite and druggists. Sold only in boxes. 


ih Warm the 





Avoid 
/mitations. 





to their own lives and their equal responsi- 
bility to make their lives tell for him? 





Said a business man just back from a tour 
of the world to me last week, ‘‘ The Amer- 
icans are the greatest workers on earth; no 
other nation can touch them in that respect.” 
As a people we do toil early and late and hard. 
But what proportion of the work of this great 
country is really designed to glorify God, to 
make his name great among the nations? 
What might not this country do for God if 
toilers in every sphere were as fervent in 
spirit as they are diligent in business? 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


How should one proportion the outgo of his 
strength between his daily work and what is 
distinctively Christian work? 

How can one glorify menial work? 

What relation does our topic have to indus- 
trial problems? 





The large gift of Mr. Carnegie to pay for 
tuition fees in Scottish universities has not 
caused any increase in the number of students, 
which may indicate that the youth of Scotland 
put a high value on their independence. 








0/ every day 
0 inthe year 


Open an account to-day with $5 or 
more with this company. Interest 
starts’ at once. No special interest 
periods, no notice required for with- 
drawal. 

Your money is safeguarded by the 
most tangible of all securities, and is 
safer than the majority of investments 
paying but3 per cent. 

How and why 5% interest com- 





ounded every six months is paid 
by this company is cold in an interest- 
ing manner in the new 
Booklet mailed free. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CO., 
Dept. G Calvert Building, Baltimore. 








INACTIVE and UNLISTED BONDS 


A Specialty. Offerings requested. 


GEO. G. KELLOGG, 4%,WATER sT., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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are satisfied with 


CAREFUL INVESTORS 5 % 





Assets UR investment commends 
O itself most strongly to the 


$1,700,000 intelligent, thoughtful, dis- 
ben rere, We 4 

not seek to interest those who 

Surplus and Profits wish to speculate with their 
$160,000 money. Our patrons in every 


State of the Union, to whom 





we can refer—some in your 
vicinity. We will pay five 

a)S: R per cent. per annum. Your 
SY money subject to withdrawal 
at any time bearing earnings 
for every day invested. New 


SS , 
York Bauking Dept. Su- 
(~) pervision. Write for partic- 
ulars. Ask for Booklet B, 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 























HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 





One Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1905. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


$1,042,689.43 
1,593, 06 
1,980,000.¢ 
3,156,980.00 
2,184,560.( 
285,840.00 
7,198,750.00 
435,600.00 
358,550.00 


81,700.00 
1,097,079.54 
1,708.50 




















$19,417,329.53 























CR ORIEN icccsscccsccscccccccccctccsos & . 

Reserve Premium Fund 

Unpaid Losses 71.49 

Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claim 779,270.81 

Reserve for TaxeS............seseceeees 75, 

Ps ideraccisacecuccaccesccaséas '7,376,321.23 
$19,417,329 58 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 

FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Prest. 

AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 

IAM H. CHENEY yy > 

CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


$10,376,321.23 


1 
Southern Timberlands 
Make a Safe and 


Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502. Raleigh, N. C. 
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P fi f { 
Tickets on sale daily, March 1 to May 15, Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 
Daily and personally conducted excursions in through Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars from Chicago to Portland, San Francisco and 
Double berth only $7.00. Fast 


Meals in dining cars (a la carte). 


Write us for information as to the resources and opportunities, the 
wonderful climate and kindly soil of the Pacific Coast, how to 
get there, how long it takes and what it costs via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 
sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Los Angeles without change. 
trains, choice of routes. 





All agents sell tickets via this line. 


"I The Best of Everything. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Trattic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 12, Sunday. In the Net. Gen. 44: 

1-17. 

We must suppose that Joseph’s aim was a 
lasting amity with his brothers; but he took 
the strong man’s way to procure it. He 
stands for justice here, which must bring 
home sin to the conscience before forgiveness 
can be made complete or peace return and 
rule. In singling out Benjamin for punish- 
ment he drew the whole company into the 
net. Judah comes at once to the front as 
spokesman and confesses judgment for them 
all. Lord, save me when Iam fallen into the 
net of my own sins, and deliver me from their 
power rather than their punishment. And 
let me have good courage to strive toward 
overcoming because Christ has overcome the 
world and Thy Holy Spirit aids and it is Thy 
fatherly good pleasure to give me the kingdom. 


March 13. The Nobility of Judah.—Gen. 44: 

18-34. 

The implied appeal was to Joseph’s sense 
of justice. He had brought Benjamin into 
the net by his demand for his coming. In 
this giving up of himself for his brother 
Judah is the true father of the greatest of 
his sons and becomes a nobler figure than 
Joseph. It is the paradox of the spiritual 
life that humility and self-surrender are on 
the heights. We climb toward self-giving 
which is the Christlike quality. Judah could 
not suspect the moving quality of his picture 
of aged Jacob’s grief. There is the sugges- 
tion here of the truth to nature which is the 
basis of all the greatest art. 


March 14. The 

1-15. 

This strong family feeling has always been 
the strength of the Jew, as it must be of every 
great people. One feels the sudden straits of 
the brothers with a poignant sympathy in the 
narrative. Their relief comes from Joseph’s 
eare for their father. They had themselves 
destroyed all other ties and claims but the 
common fatherhood suffices. So God’s fa- 
therhood makes a new standing ground of 
loving intercourse when our sins have de- 
stroyed our claim upon him. ‘ Not you, but 
God ’’—that does not lessen the guilt of the 
brothers. 


Reconciliation.—Gen. 45: 


March 15. Sending for Jacob.—Gen. 45: 16-28, 

Pharaoh was pleased—Joseph had won 
more than respect. This consent and liking 
were necessary to the carrying out of God’s 
purpose. He sends them sumptuously, that 
they may testify to his power, quickly, that 








CONSUMPTION 
Hope, fresh air, rest and 
Scott’s Emulsion are the 


greatest remedies for con- 


sumption. Scott’s Emulsion 
will always bring comfort and 
often Scott’s 


relief cure. 


Emulsion does for the con- 
sumptive what medicine alone 
cannot do. It’s the nourish- 
ment in it that takes the pa- 
tient in long strides toward 


health. 


We'll send you a sample free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 
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they may come soon again, with messages of 
love, that Jacob may be comforted. 


March 16. Journeying into Egypt.—Gen. 46: 

1-7; 28-34. 

Egypt was a refuge not a home. Even 
Jacob’s enthusiasm for the birthright and 
the promises needed that reminder when he 
went down from starving Palestine to the 
plenty of Egypt. Joseph’s tact and wisdom 
are shown in every detail. He must bring 
Pharaoh and his father together—then he 
plans to keep them apart. There are those 
whom we like and respect, with whom we are 
glad not to be compelled to live. 


March 17. Before Pharaoh.—Gen. 47: 1-12. 
The meetings are all stately and formal, as 
becomes a king. Goshen is the border of the 
delta on the Syrian side—best for shepherds. 
The scene is Oriental, down to Jacob’s polite 
disparagement of his own happiness. 


March 18. 
47: 13-26. 
Here shows the darker side of Joseph’s 

power. His aim is monopoly—to put all 

Egypt into the king’s hands. From this 

enslavement of the people would naturally 

grow that rebellion which soon gave rise to 
another dynasty which ‘‘knew not Joseph.’’ 

Joseph’s monument in Egypt was a tax. 


Enslaving the Egyptians. Gen. 


In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


A Group of Chicago Churches 


Tuesday evening the twenty-second anni- 
versary of Lake View Church, Rev. Frank 
Dyer, pastor, was celebrated. It has been 
essentially a mission church from the first, 
and has always been useful. Though for 
many years it has been self-supporting, it 
was aided by the City Missionary Society 
during the first years of its existence. Its 
membership is now not far from 300, with 400 
in the Sunday school. Rev. F. T. Lee finds 
his work at Maywood interesting and promis- 
ing. Steps have been taken for the enlarge- 
ment of the house. Covenant Church is re- 
covering, under the pastorate of Rev. E. E. 
Shoemaker, froma serious division, and prom- 
ises to be stronger than ever. 


Progress at Elgin 


This church is grateful for its good fortune 
in securing Dr. C. L. Morgan of Boston as its 
pastor. The rolls of the church have been 
revised, and letters sent to absentees urging 
those who can to take letters to the churches 
near which they reside, or to report if they 
wish to retain membership in the church they 
joined. In its by-laws the church provides 
for the dropping of absent members after due 
notice, and of those who feel they are not 
Christians, and had united with the church 
under a misapprehension. By recent vote the 
church has given up the society as a separate 
organization and become incorporated. 


The University of Chicago 


The pall which has hung over the university 
for nearly a month, on account of the condi- 
tion of President Harper and the death of 
Professor Goodspeed, has somewhat lifted 
through the prospect that the president, al- 
though the proposed operation was not per- 
formed, will soon return to his duties; the 
prospect of his life for any long time is how- 
ever very uncertain. He is rapidly recover- 
ing from the slight operation performed in 
the hospital, and with his stenographer is 
doing all that his strength of body will per- 
mit. A quadrangle is to be made on the land 
between Ellis and Cottage Grove Avenues, 
after the English plan, and when dormitories 
which will cost anywhere from five to ten 
millions have been erected the English system 
of university life will be introduced. At pres- 
ent male students, save in small numbers, do 


Continued on page 343. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘blood purifier,’’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide), and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets, and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver and excre- 
tory organs, and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles, and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
= surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimentin 
with sulphur remedies soon found tha 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any otherform. He says: ‘‘ For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article and sold by druggists and for that 
reason tabooed by many physicians, yet I 
know of nothing so safe and reliable for 
constipation, liver and kidney troubles 
and especially in all forms of skin dis- 
eases as this remedy.”’ 

At any rate, people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘pu- 
rifiers” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLD ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin Co. New York, Sole Agents 
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In the 
Home 
} Hospital 


oI 


The great remedy for 

; the relief of ach 
pains, and the thous- 
and-and-one accidents 
that are likely to occur 

is POND’S EXTRACT, 

first aid to the injured. 


Sold only in sealed hottie. under 
buf wrapper. 








GREGORY’s 


“Your catalogue contains mo use- 
fulinformation than | have found ” 
in half a dozen others,” writes 4 
acustomer. Catalogue free. 4 

4. J. H. GREGORY & SON, cA 

Marblehead, Mass. _< 









10,000 Plants for 16c 
More gardens and farms are planted to 
Salzer’s Seeds than any other in ae 
America. Thereigreason for this. 
Weown and operate over 5000 acres for 
the production of our warranted seeds. 
That Psy may try them, we make you 
= e following remarkable offer : 
For 16 Conts Postpaid 
1000 Fine Solid Cabbage, 
1000 Tare Luscious Radishes, 
2000 Rich Buttery Lettuce, 
1000 Splendid Onions, 
2000 Juicy Tender Turnips, 
2000 Nutty Tender Celery. 
1000 Gleriously Beautiful Flowers. 
Aboveseven packages contain suffi- 
cient seed to grow 10,000 plants, fur- 
nishing bushels of brilliant flowers 
and lots and lots of choice vegeta- 
bles, ether with our great cata- 
log telling all about Flowers, 
Small Fruits, etc., all for 
l6éc stamps and this notice. 


Big 140-page catalog alone, 4c. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 





MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
fstablished | 5. Thousands 
aving failed elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N.Y. 
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not live on the campus. The new dormitories 
will provide rooms tor members o; the Junior 
college, i. e., for those who are in the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years of other colleges. 
Another book from the pen of President 
Harper is announced—a commentary on the 
prophecies of Hosea and Amos. This is his 
fourth book which has come from the press 
since their author was taken to the hospital. 


Our Idea of God 
This subject was considered in three short 
papers at the Ministers’ Meeting, Feb. 27, by 





_| Dr. J. M. Campbell, Rev. W. B. Thorp and 


| Pres. Charles A. Blanchard. Dr. Campbell, 
while laying emphasis on the fatherhood of 
God, thinks that his sovereignty is not to be 
forgotten, that justice and love go together. 
Mr. Thorp believes that a subjective experi- 
| ence of God, obtained through faith in Christ, 
furnishes a satisfactory basis for faith and 
work. Dr. Blanchard believes in God as an 
| intellectual necessity, and accepts the knowl- 
edge we have of God through written as well 
as personal revelation. The three writers 
were at one in looking upon God as a Father 
filled with love for his children, and in accept- 
ing Jesus Christ as the source through whom 
the most satisfactory knowledge of God comes. 
Next week the work of the American Board 
is to be presented by the new home secretary, 
Dr. C. H. Patton, and Rev. J. K. Browne of 
| Harpoot, Turkey. 


Another Old Resident Dead 
Mrs. Harriet A. Jones, long a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church, has recently 
died. Originally from Connecticut, she was 
| the widow of the late Daniel Jones, prominent 
for interest in every good work, founder, one 
might almost say, of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, so largely did he give to it, a friend 
and generous giver to the Old People’s Home 
as well as to the church and its work. She 
leaves $121,000 to various objects, in many of 
which Congregationalists are as deeply in- 
terested as Presbyterians. 
Chicago, March 4. 


FRANKLIN. 
A Portrait of Jesus 


All pictures of our Lord are ideal. Proba- 


bly no artist has satisfied himself in any paint- | 


| ing of Christ, and none has achieved a success 


all others. 
picture of his Master. Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne of London thus describes the vision 
he carries in his mind: 


Conceive, then, a strong and strenuous 
young Jewish workman, alive to all the 
delights of nature, and with the crowning 
joy of a pure heart and a clear conscience, 
and an invigorating consciousness of God ; 
conceive a massive head, and rugged face 
tar ag 3 marked with thought and sym- 
pathy, but with the mystic light of moral 
victory always there ; conceive dark, keen, 
| flashing eyes that can speak equally easily 
| inspiration or indignation; and you have 
the Figure that ‘‘wanders through my 
dreams,’’ the ‘‘Happy Warrior” behind 
Whom I hope to fight till I die. 











e BUILD UP 


aa, a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 





| which places his work indisputably before | 
Each disciple has his own mental | 
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Notice to 
Pile Sufferers 


We Don’t Ask You To Také Anyone’s 
Word For What Pyramid 
Pile Cure Will Do. 


You Can Have a Trial Package Free By Mail. 


We receive hundreds of letters like the 
following: ‘I have been feeling so good 
I could hardly believe it, after suffering 
with piles for a year, to find that I am 
once more feeling like myself. I wish 
you could have seen me before I started 
using Pyramid Pile Cure and look at me 
now, and you would say I am not the 
same man. I have gained 20 pounds, and 
all on account of Pyramid Pile Cure.”’ 
——" Sharkley, 56 Park St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

‘I bought a fifty-cent box of Pyramid 
Pile Cure and used as directed with the 
most unexpected results, a complete cure. 
I have been troubled with piles for thirty 
years and was in much distress and passed 
much blood, but at present am free from 
any kind of piles.” F. McKay, Weaver- 
ville, Cal. 

‘Pyramid Pile Cure has been worth 
thousands of dollars to me; it cured me 
after using numbers of other remedies 
and taking medicines from doctors. It 
also cured my son, although he could 
hardly walk, eat or sleep; he is now all 
right.”” 3B. Stringfellow, Postmaster, 
Elko, S. C. 

By the use of Pyramid Pile Cure you 
will avoid an unnecessary, trying and 
expensive examination by a physician 
and will rid yourself of your trouble in 
the privacy of your own home at trifling 
expense. 

After using the free treatment, which 
we mail in a perfectly plain wrapper, you 
can secure regular full-size packages from 
druggists at 50 cents each, or we will mail 
direct in plain package upon receipt of 
price. Pyramid Drug Co., 2022 Main 
Street, Marshall, Mich. 


WOODWARD'S 


“Gripe Water” 


Safest and Best 












Children. 


f 
é + j Aids Teething. 1 
r / Promotes Digestion. 
‘ - y Prevents Convulsions. 


Ail Babies Like It. 


For over five pyeene I have used your ‘GRIPE 

WATER, ? and have advised my friends to do so, 

I cannot speak too highlyofit, 1 found itvery dene~ 

Jicial tv myself during nursing.” MRS, A. THOMAS, 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 


E. FOUGERA & CO., New York. 

















HUNT'S DIGESTIVE TABLET and cold water be- 
fore vreakfast to acquire and maintain 
health equals anything sold or prescrioed. 1, 3, 6 
months’ treatment, 25c., 60c , $1.00. Please test. 
WORTH will keep you well a year. 
T. J. HUNT, 524—Merom, Ind. 


your Strength ~i« 


JAYNE’S TONIC 


VERMIFUGE, 








CHILDREN and MEN. 





GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGSST. 





















RLOM the Colonel’s old top hat, develops the 
modern silk tile; from the Judge’s goose-quill, 
the fountain pen; from the stage coach, the 
electric car. 





So, from the dear old soda cracker springs Uneeda 
Biscuit —the most wonderful soda cracker the world has 
ever known. 


Little did our ancestors dream that purer materials, 
better mixing, sweeter baking and cleaner packing would 
develop withinthe bulkandareaof acommon sodacracker 
all the nutritive elements of a perfect world-food. 


Yet so it is; and hence the last word of modern 
science to the people of the nations, in the matter of 
the soda cracker, is—Uneeda Biscuit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





